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tending north- 
ward from, the 
transept. The 
arrangements on 
Monday were marked by some of that in- 


completeness which has characterized each of 


the International Exhibitions ; but the cere- 


mony, however deficient in any prestige of names, | 


had a peculiar interest: there were plenty of 
objects in the gallery deserving examination ; 
and the number of these will have since in- 
creased,—many of the French contributions, 
on the opening day, being still unplaced. The 
Exhibition is stated to be promoted by working 
men, mainly, if not altogether; though we 
may say, that in the Paris Committee we find a 
considerable proportion of literary working- 


HE “Peace Ju-|}would be able to organize an Anglo-Franco- 
bilee, 1865,” or| American exhibition by working men. 

Anglo- French 
aa Working Class | taries, and who is also one of the editors of the 
Exhibition of} French co-operative journal, “ L’ Association,” 
Skilled Work, was inext addressed 
opened at the | follows :-— 
Crystal Palace on 


would be to break down the prejudices between 
classes, which were almost greater than those 
between nations. We had much to learn in 
this respect from what was to be seen in France, 
where master and workman could meet to- 
gether,—the fault in our country being generally 
as much on the side of the workman as on 
that of the gentleman. In one respect, how- 
ever, he thought the French might well imitate 
us—namely, in not allowing politics in public 
life to interfere with private friendships and 
discussions in social matters. He expressed a 
hope that all would unite in the proposition, 
which had been made by the committee, to 
invite the French exhibitors to a dinner at the 
Crystal Palace, and that in another year they 


M. Edmond Potonié, one of the French secre- 





} é 
the meeting in French as 


to the minds of all here. This is one of those 
exhibitions which one of your greatest states- 
men, W. E. Gladstone, so happily and tersely 
styled the ‘ festival of labour.’ But this one is 
something more than a festival of labour; it is 
also a festival of friendship and amity between 
two nations who, mostly, in former times, distin- 
guished themselves by the tremendous wars 
they waged against each other. Rivals, 
I am afraid, we must be. The very word 
of rivalry, which etymologically means the 
state of those who dwell on opposite shores, 
points to the fact that naturally the position of 
England and France is one of rivalry. Let us 
then be rivals; but let that rivalry henceforward 
exert itself on the fields which industry, science, 
and the fine arts open to all.” 

Referring to some portion of the previous pro. 
ceedings, wherein he seemed to consider there 
had been political allusions, he said :— 

“ We are not met here to celebrate the glory 
of emperors, but the glory of labour, the glory 
of the people. Our aim is a perfectly definite 
one. We are here to celebrate the deeds not of 





‘“‘Mesdames and Messieurs,—Je me suis 


Monday, with a/ d’abord excusé de ne pas savoir assez l'anglais | the destructive, but of the creative spirit; not 
ceremony of in-! pour prononcer mon discours en cette langue. | of the hating, but of the loving heart ; not of the 
auguration,which | C’est avec un bien vif plaisir que nous avons en | slaying, but of the feeding hand. More particu- 
took place in the | France recu la délégation des ouvriers anglais, | larly, we are here, you Englishmen and we 
central transept. | et que nous avons accepté de prendre part 4 la | Frenchmen, to abjure our national hatreds and 
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in one of the gal- | ouvriers 
leries in, and ex- 


~ —e a . . “o ‘ 
The works exhi-/féte industrielle et pacifique & laquelle nous 
bited are placed étions conviés. 


Avec les ouvriers anglais les 
francais sont heureux de célébrer 
|'Yanniversaire des 50 années de paix qui vien- 
‘nent de s’écouler, qui préparent une paix plus | 
complete encore ; car il faut espérer qu’avec le 
temps nous bannirons méme la crainte de la | 
guerre et qu’alors les ruineuses et liberticides 
armées permanentes ne viendront plus comme 
assombrir la~ lumineuse paix de 


} 


;un nuage | 
| Pavenir. 

| © Pour cela il faut que les manifesta- 
tions du genre de celles qui nous réunit au- 
jourd’hui se multiplient, il faut, peuple anglais 
,et peuple frangais, saisir chaque occasion ug 
vous serrer la main, car nous en sommes per- 
suadés une seule chose est nécessaire pour que 
vous vous estimiez, que vous vous aimiez, une 
|seule chose est nécessaire pour dissiper toute | 
| crainte de guerre future entre vous, francais et 
| anglais, et rendre inutile la paix armée qui fait | 





our long-standing prejudices, and to declare 


. ‘ . 
that the working classes of both countries have 


resolved never more to raise against each other 
a fratricidalhand. Long life, then, to this holy 
alliance, and may it be the harbinger of a still 
greater and holier one—the fraternal alliance of 
all the nations of the earth.” 

After the translation had been read of a 
French song written for the occasion, the Halle- 
lujah chorus was played on the organ, and the 
Exhibition was declared opened. 

The Exhibition at present contains about a 
thousand objects, as numbered in the first 
edition of the catalogue; but we are told that 
the French exhibitors alone, at present not 
much more than fifty as the names are printed, 
will shortly amount to four or five hundred in 
number. Furniture, both the English and the 
French, forms the most conspicuous feature in 
the gallery; though, of course, the collection 
does not make up a fiftieth part of the extent of 


men, rédacteurs of journals, and of managers of , dépenser a Europe stérilement des milliards | that of 1862. The productions, however, are 


societies and associations. Considering that 
the members of the English Committee gene- 
rally are persons who cannot easily withdraw 
attention from daily labour, great credit is due 
to them, as well for the manner in which the 
conception has been realized, as for the idea 
itself. They say,—‘ To celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of peace between two powerful 
nations, in a manner at once appropriate and 
suggestive, is an idea for which we have gone 
—not to war,—but to work ;” and judging from 
what was said on Monday by the few speakers 
who represented the French working-men, many 
of whom, however, were present, the idea was 
fully entered into by them. 

The ceremony of the opening was conducted 
under the presidency of Mr. Herbert Maudslay. 
It took a religious character at the commence- 
A prayer was offered up by the Rev. Dr. 
Emerton, wherein, after our own Queen, the 
Emperor of the French was named. The 
chairman then spoke; and the secretary read a 
letter from Mrs. Cobden, expressive of what 
would have been her husband’s sympathy with 
an undertaking “ designed to support the cause 
always so dear to his heart, of international 
peace and good-will, and so honourable to the 
men by whom it was originated, and by whom 
it is being carried out.” Mr. Coningsby, the 
secretary to the English Committee, in remarks 
following, said that the exhibition had been 
begun and carried out bond fide by working 
men, without patronage from any one; and that 
he hoped one of the effects of such undertakings 


ment. 


qui, employés productivement, amélioreraient | 
|rapidement le bien-étre social. Cette seule | 
| chose, c’est de mieux yous connaitre. | 
| “Voil& pourquoi nous ne saurions trop ap- 
plaudir & I’Exposition ouvritre Anglo-Fran- | 
gaise, et l’aider de tous nos efforts ; car tout en 
cimentant l’union par l’intérét, en multipliant 
les échanges (les échanges qui sont la sauve- 
garde de la paix) elle donne cette occasion aux 
'deux nations de mieux se connaitre, donc 
mutuellement et de s’aimer. 
aujourd’ hui et nous 
armée, 


de s’estimer 
'Si nous célébrons 
\félicitons des 50 ans de _  paiz 
espérons que grace aux expositions, et 4 tous 
| les autres rapports que nous pourrons avoir, 
| nous pourrons bientdt célébrer la paix fructueuse 
'et véritable qui n’est pas appuyée sur les dis- 
| pendieux armements.” 

| M. Potonié was followed by Mr. Henry 
| Maudslay, who Dublin 
Exhibition as an instance of the successful 
labours of working men, and drew a con- 
trast between the efforts of different nations 
to construct, at enormous cost, formidable iron- 
| clads, which were a terror to each other, and 
the peaceful and beneficent labours of the men 
who contributed to exhibitions of this kind. 

There was also a speech in English by 
M. A. Talandier, of the College at Sandhurst. 
He said :— 

‘Few words are necessary when one has 
merely to express that which every one else 
feels and thinks. The origin, the aim, the 
spirit of this undertaking are clear and present 


referred to the 








exhibited by masters, as the French and 
Swiss manufacturers haying establishments 
in London, rather than by workmen; and 
they are not good representatives of the 
French art-manufactures. Mr. Phillip’s ela- 


|borate piece of work, the “Golden Eagle,” is 


in the gallery. One of the most interesting 
groups of objects, for our readers, is the collec- 
tion of specimens of plumber’s work exhibited 
by Mr. Lovegrove, plumber, of Spring Grove. 
There are specimens of lead-piping and joints 
of different dates, including work of the 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19thcenturies. Mr. 
Robinson, of Fenchurch-street, exhibits some 
good enamelled slate chimney-pieces ; and with 
them an arrangement for lavatory-basins, placed 
in the re-entering angles of divisions, that take a 
zigzag form on plan. Some capital turned- 
wood balusters are exhibited by Mr. T. G. 
Oiley. The illustrative model of Mr. R. B. 
Greenwood’s improved means of preventing 
accidents upon railways deserves attention. 
Ordinarily the flanges of all the wheels of the 
carriages and engines on railways work inside the 
rails; but by the new system, out of six wheels, 
two, those in the centre, would have the flanges 
outside the rail. There is also a modification 
in the “points” for crossing, and there are 
other inventions explained by the model, each 
for a similar object. 

The Exhibition will well repay a visit, even 
considering it apart from those noble aims 
of its promoters which are just now especially 
prominent. 
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RESTORATION OF CHURCHES IN ROME. 


Tue charm attaching to Rome’s ancient 
basilicas is one felt by the imagination rather 
than acquiesced in by the judgment or taste. 
Presenting the only Christian style at all noble 
or impressive, that has ever been originated in 
this city, these edifices are, for the most part, 
plain even to sterility, more or less grievously 
injured by pseudo-restoration and mediocre art- 
works, sombre and forlorn in aspect, sometimes 
bearing the evidence of years of desolation and 
neglect ; yet still so marked by a character of 
their own that, once seen, they cannot be for- 
gotten; and, as illustrations to Christian his- 
tory, their importance cannot be overlooked. In 
several of these old churches have been carried 
out, within recent years, works aiming at im- 
provement or repair, in some instances (though 
not indeed always) directed with more intelli- 
gence than the wretched attempts of reconciling 
the ancient with the modern Italian style, whose 
results must be deplored in the local architec- 
ture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Since the completion of similar works at the 
extramural basilica of St. Laurence, the most 
noticeable of such undertakings still in progress 
are those at two of the more interesting among 


‘Y 
t 


who, in the year 1139, shortly after the death of 
his rival, the antipope Anacletus,—therefore 
during one of the brief periods of repose enjoyed 
in his stormy pontificate,—undertook the com- 
plete rebuilding, which he did not, however, live 
to see brought to its accomplishment, though so 
far advanced as to allow him to consecrate the 
high altar; the works being subsequently re- 
sumed under Eugenius III. (1145—1153), and 
the entire church for the first time consecrated, 
perhaps in some details embellished by Inno- 
cent IIL., towards the end of the same century ; 
and it is the structure of this period that still 
stands, with its distinguishing features and rich 
mosaic ornamentation, fortunately preserved 
from the twelfth century, now undergoing a 
restoration by the architect, Count Vespignani, 
whose results, seeing what similar enterprises 
have led to in the present aspects of Rome’s 
| churches, we cannot but fear may prove prejudi- 
| cial to the olden dignity hitherto characterising 
the Transtiberine basilica. 

| The very interesting mosaics on its apse and 
| facade had suffered much, it is reported, before 
two successive restorations, one in the year 
| 1702, the other ordered by Leo XII., between 





| 1823—1829, and effected under the superintend- | 


fragments, alike arbitrarily pieced together: 
portions of the cornice being all classic, and of 
the richest description. On the Ionic capitals 
are singular details, being the small heads of 
deities (assumed to be Isis, Serapis, and Harpo- 
crates—which, indeed, seems but conjecture) in 
relief between the volutes. The pavement, of 
the time of Innocent II., is among the most 
beautiful examples of the opus Alewandrinum, or 
intarsio, in coloured marbles, porphyry and 
serpentine the most conspicuous, laid in circles, 
squares, hexagons, and bands, to be seen in any 
of Rome’s churches; and we much regret to 
learn that this entire pavement is to be taken 
up, in order to lowering the whole interior levels, 
even though the assurance is given that its 
ancient material will be preserved and design 
reproduced in the proposed renovations. The 
mosaics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
still occupy their original place above the 
tribune arch, within and laterally to the apse, on 
that higher surface over the vault, representing 
the four well-known symbols of the Evangelists, 
each holding ajewelled book (details set aside by 
later art) ; and atthe centre, over the keystone, 
the cross with A. and W.; at the spandrels, the 
colossal figures of Isaiah and Jeremiah, each hold- 





‘ence of Camuccini. Under Clement XI. had) ing a scroll that displays words from their pro- 
this characteristic class of monuments,—St. | been carried out other restorations of architec- | phecies referring to the birth of Christ. Within 
Maria in Trastevere, a basilica whose origin | tural details, among which the most conspicuous | the apse isthe most striking and splendid mosaic 
dates from the third century ; and St. Prassede, | modern addition was the actual portico, built in| group. The Son embraces the Mother with his 
on the Esquiline Hill, dedicated to the daughter 1702, by Carlo Fontana, who probably preserved | right arm, and holds in the left hand anopen book, 


of the Christian senator Pudens, the friend and | some of the granite columns from the antique | showing the words, Veni electa mea, et ponam in 


host of the two ay 
in Rome. 

The more conspicuous of these two churches, 
on the right bank of the Tiber, is the largest in 
that curionsly-characterized quarter of Rome, 
and occupies the site of a primitive place of 
worship (probably but a small chapel) ascribed 
to Pope Calixtus I., who is said to have had it 
built about A.D, 222, after permission obtained 
from the Emperor Alexander Severus, through 
that memorable decision mentioned by Lampri- 


ostles who founded Christianity 


dius, which determined in favour of the Chris- | 


tians against the suit urged by the popinarii 
(tavern-keepers) for the right of occupation with 
intent, on the part of the former, to consecrate 
the ground in question. “ Quum Christiani,” 
says that historian, “ 


cus fuerat occupassent, contra popinarit dicerent, 
sibi ewm debere, rescripsit, melius esse ut quomo- 
docunqu Wi Deus colatur quam popinariis | 


tiltc 
ledatur.” But it is doubtfal whether cither the 
founding by Pope Calixtus or the date 222 can 
be assumed as historical with regard to this pri- 
mitive edifice. The first authentic notice of a 
church on its site occurs in the acts of a council 
held by Pope Symmachus in 499, and under the 
name titulus Sancti Julii, ascribing to Pope 
Julius I. (837—354) the origin of the Trans- 
tiberine basilica, afterwards raised to such con- 
spicuous rank. Another tradition that seems, 
indeed, thoroughly admissible, is that respecting 
the preference of the early Christians for this 





site, under the belief in a legend that, in the! 


time of Augustus, when the taberna meritoria 
(military hospice) stood here,—a building, per- 
haps, confounded with the taverns of later 
origin,—took place a miraculous event shortly 
before the birth of Christ: a fountain of oil 
gushing from the ground, and continuing to flow 
copiously from hence into the Tiber for one day ; 
this being interpreted, as we find in the pages 
of Eutropius and Orosius, into a heaven-sent 
prognostic of His coming, who was pre-emi- 
nently the “anointed,” from whom new bless- 
ings were to flow for the consolation of humanity ; 
and to this day the legend has its written 
record in the actual church. 

Whether or not this was the first church in 
Rome dedicated to the Virgin Mary, it may be 
held certain that in the year 340, Julius I. either 
founded or rebuilt it; that that earlier edifice 
was first restored by Gregory II., about 707, and 
about thirty years later entirely renewed from 
its foundations by Gregory II1.,—who adorned its 
interior with paintings,—still, it seems, on a plan 
limited to a single nave; for we read that the two 
aisles were first added later in the eighth cen- 
tury, by Adrian I., the tribune and choir raised 
on steps, and a confessional, or erypt chapel, 
below the high altar, formed by Gregory 1V., 
about 843, when the bodies of the Popes Calixtus 
and Cornelius were transferred hither from the 
catacombs. How defective was the masonry of 
those ancient constructions, we may infer from 
the report of Anastasius that, by the year 855, 
both portico and baptistery had become ruinous, 
and were rebuilt under Pope Benedict III. The 
chief restorer of this church was Innocent IL, 


quendam locum qui publi- | 


compartments corresponding, to re-erect them | 


| in their present places. 
| We may, however, consider those treasures of 


te thronum meum; while she displays a kind of 
tablet, with the text from the Song of Solomon,— 
i © Leva ejus sub capite meus,’ &e.; and on either 


Medizeval art still left, essentially unaltered, to | side are figures forming a stately group, of treat- 


this fine old church. Below the summit of the 


gable-headed fagade extends a very curious | 


ment admirable indeed, considering how early 
| the art-period. Innocent II. (poutifically vested, 


series of mosaics, begun either under Inno- | but bare-headed, holding the model of his church), 


cent II. or Eugenius III., and finished in the | 
latter years of the thirteenth century, by the | 
celebrated Pietro Cavallini ;* their subjects,—at 
the entrance, the Virgin with the Child en- 
throned, and laterally ten females, of stately 
bearing and richly vested, some crowned, others 
veiled, all carrying large lamps, and approach- 
ing, five on each side, towards the throne of 
Mary ; immediately beside which are, kneeling, 
two much smaller figures, in pontific vest- 
ments, one with a blue, the other with a red 
chasuble over the priestly alb; probably in- 
tended for the two Popes Innocent and Euge- 
nius; this whole composition reminding of the 
parable of the Ten Virgins ;—yet that such can- 
not be the subject intended, though perhaps 
actually the artist’s inspiring idea, seems evi- 
dent in the circumstance that all the lamps are 
burning, except three, in the vessels carried by 
this fair company, and that all are alike distin- 
guished by an aspect serenely devont as they 
draw near, evidently for worship, to the Virgin 
Mother with her Child. Another Madonna and 
Child, in mosaic, of equal antiquity, occupy a 
| space under a marble canopy at the highest 
story of the tower, one of those fine examples of 
the square brick-built campanile, with arcade- 
| windows and terra-cotta cornices, of which there 
are several in Rome, ascribable to periods between 
| the eighth and twelfth centuries. The interior 
of this church has a sombre majesty, a gorgeous 
gloom fraught with memories of the past that 
| impress and fascinate; but we speak rather of 
| what it was than what it is likely to become in 
| the result of the works now disturbing its conse- 
| crated repose. With colonnades sustaining archi- 
traves, high attics pierced by narrow arched 
windows, flat ceiling painted and gilt in coffers, 
elevated presbyterium and transepts, isolated 
high altar, and mosaic-clothed apse, where 
stands the antique episcopal throne of marble 
with Pagan chimzre chiselled on the arms, 
the whole interior has hitherto seemed a 
genuine monument of Rome’s Middle Ages. 
Twenty-two columns of red and grey granite, 
most different in proportions, with capitals 
in part Ionic, in part Corinthian, all alike 
with the basements, inverted to their shafts, 
divide the nave and aisles; the architrave 
above surmounied by a frieze of classic 





_* Cavallini, born at Rome, 1279, was a pupil of Giotto, 
distinguished both in painting and mosaic, and princi- 
pally engaged in this city; no fewer than 1,300 pictures 
being ascribed to him by some writers; his best per- 
formances in fresco, and among these to be classed, with 
honourable mention, two of “The Annunciation,” on the 
walls of the atrium of the church above described,—both 
distinguished by grace and feeling; and in one is intro- 
duced the figure of a bishop carrying a banner, seated 
beside the Virgin; this singular novelty in the treat- 
ment of such a subject being explained by the supposition 


St. Lawrence (in rich deaconal vestments, with 
a back-slung cross), Calixtus I. (with a book), 
St. Peter (with a scroll), the Popes Cornelius and 
Julius I. (both with books), and Calepodius, a 
martyr, whose remains are in the confessional 
chapel below. In this group the pontiffs are 
alike vested in embroidered chasubles and stoles, 
but without mitres; St. Peter, in white robes of 
classic fashion, with the mystic tav on the hem 
of his toga-like mantle. Beneath is another 
series of mosaics, on a smaller scale, all ascribed 
to Cavallini, and supposed to be of about the 
date 1290: their subjects, the Birth of Mary, 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Presentation in the Temple (or 
Circumcision), the Death (or, rather, Funeral) of 
Mary, attended by all the Apostles; at a lower 
level, within the curve of the apse, another 
group, comprising the half-length figure of Mary 
with the Child, SS. Peter and Paul on each side, 
and below, presented to the Virgin by the former 
apostle, a kneeling personage, with name 
inscribed,—Bertold Filius Pet.,—this being the 
portrait of Bertoldo, son of Pietro Stefaneschi, 
who was major-domo to Pope Nicholas IV. at 
the time he ordered this ex voto picture, as well 
as all the others in mosaic of Cavallini’s execu- 
tion on the lower walls of the apse. In the 
foreground to that of the Nativity is the subject 
introduced as accessorial, of the miraculous oil- 
fountain, which appears gushing from below a 
tiny mansion (the taberna), and flowing into a 
river near the foot of a hill, this being explained 
by one of the lines of the poetic couplets 
inscribed underneath all those mosaics on the 
lower range.* 

As to types of countenance in these composi- 
tions, the larger heads display a degree of in- 
dividuality and expressiveness remarkable for 
the period of the work: the Saviour’s head, with 
dark hair and short beard, sternly characterized ; 
the Virgin’s, soft and pleasing, with long fair 
hair escaping from her jewelled diadem. 

To report further on the works now progressing 
at this basilica, the interesting nature of which 
alone can justify us in bringing a subject other- 
wise so far from new before our readers: it 
was in the last winter this undertaking was 
commenced by order of Government, and with 
the designs of the architect so much engaged by 
Roman authorities. Much remains still to be 
done, and activity does not seem to flag in the 
prosecution of the task. Already has the in- 
terior assumed quite a new aspect,—less interest- 
ing, as it strikes us, than formerly. That 
beautiful pavement has been in great part re- 





* Much better than in the originals may these minute 
details be appreciated, in a series of coloured drawin 
from the principal mosaics of Rome's churches, done by 








that Pope Calixtus L., as the church’s original founder, i 
here intended, : ’ ee 


i 
commission of Cardinal Barberini, in 1640, and now at the 
; library of that family’s palace. 
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moved, and the level lowered; a new lighting 
has been secured, by enlarging and adding to the 
number of the arched windows along the attics; 
and above the portals three such windows, in- 
stead of the single one formerly in their place, 
now contribute to dispel the harmonious twilight 
that used to prevail. The intervening spaces of 
the entire attics are divided by fluted pilasters 
and arched aisles, these to be eventually adorned 
with fresco-painting, not yet in any instance 
commenced, nor (we apprehend) likely to prove 
inaccordance with the more antique features of 
this sacred building. The coffered ceiling, one 
of the most splendid examples of its kind, from 
designs by Domenichino, is also undergoing 
some renovation of its profuse gilt and coloured 
details. 

As it is determined considerably to lower the 
entire pavement, and that fine old intarsio work | 
has been already in great part taken up, we now | 
see brought to light an interesting feature of | 
the church anterior to the twelfth century, and | 
at the same time a proof that even at that latter | 
period a modernising taste had begun to sacrifice | 
the distinctive features of Rome’s earlier basi- 
licas. Where the inlaid marble surface has been 
removed, near the present choir, are displayed | 
below its level the foundations of the original 
chancel, advancing from the high altar nearly to 
the middle of the nave, with projecting wings | 
on each side for ambones,—proof that the con- | 
struction of this inclosed apartment must have | 
been similar to that preserved to this day, 
happily unaltered, at §S. Clemente, on the 
Ceelian Hill (of the eleventh century), and, no | 
doubt, like the latter, surrounded by marble 
screen-work with rich chiselling, affording ample 
space for the schola cantorwm, in which choris- 
ters and clergy were entirely separate from the 
laity at worship. We may infer that it was in 
the church of the eighth century these features 
entered with such conspicuous character into! 
the architectural plan, disregarded, with little 
of taste or intelligence, indeed, in the restora- 
tions of Innocent II. 

The actual edifice is rich in sculptured monu- 
ments, of dates ranging between the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Especially noticeable 
among them is one, under a canopy, with re- 
cumbent statue and reliefs, to Cardinal Philip 
d’Alengon, nephew of the French king, Philip le 
Bel, and deceased 1397. This work, together 
with a richly-sculptured altar near it, erected 
by the same D’Alencon, in honour of SS. Philip 
and James, being given in engraving by Agin- 
court, and referred by him to the sculptor Paolo 
Romano, of the fifteenth century; though Ger- 
man critics (see the Beschreibung Roms) assume 
the altar to be the earlier, the monument a 
later and comparatively inferior art -work. 
Another monument, of the sixteenth century, 
has a bas-relief on the summit, the Annuncia- 
tion, said to be from a design of Michelangelo ; 
and above this is set into the wall a specimen of 
very different art, here indeed inappropriate, but 
intrinsically valuable, two antique mosaics, 
attached though not belonging to each other; 
one @ marine view with barks, fishermen 
dragging nets, dolphins, a portico on the distant 
shore; another representing aquatic birds, de- 
signed and coloured with much freedom and 
effect ; both said to have been found among the 
ruins, or at least on the site, of the taberna 
meritoria, where invalid soldiers were quartered, 
and therefore referrible perhaps to an early date 
under the Empire. It is satisfactory to per- 
ceive that the various monuments in this church 
are not likely to be exposed to any danger or 
disturbance from the works now progressing. 





St. Maria in Trastevere is a striking example | 
of the somewat barbaric magnificence and sys- | 


tematic spoliation of the antique, with and by 
means of which the Medizeval popes raised such 
splendid temples for cathedral-worship; but it 
may be doubted whether the edifice invested 


with its characteristic features by Innocent II. | 


will gain either in religious grandeur or symbolic 
beauty through the renovations under Pius 1X.* 





Tue Art-Union or Lonpon,—The Exhibition 
is now open. It contains paintings in oil and 
water-colours, and works of sculpture, that 
deserve examination. 





* In a modern Italian “Guida di Roma,” by Mel- 
chiorri, the theory is fearlessly advanced that the supposed 
miraculous flow of oil on this site was a mere natural 


phenomenon ; and to the credit of Rome’s censorship,— 


otherwise so utterly indefensibie and hopelessly in- | 


fatuate,—it must be recorded that the voice of reason 
was thus allowed to make itself heard! 


FROM ALTON TOWERS. 


THE collection of works of art here, in aid of 
the funds for completing the erection of the 
Wedgwood Institute, and covering its face with 
chromo-ceramic decorations, has been open some 
weeks, and yet there is no catalogue of its most 
important feature, the assemblage of Wedg- 
wood ware; while the list of paintings and 
drawings that is published is incorrect and poor. 
The management evidently has not been first- 
rate. Still there are many good things collected ; 
and we sincerely hope, for the sake of its object, 
that the result will be satisfactory in a financial 
point of view. Amongst the Wedgwood works, 
Mr. Majoribanks’s chimney-piece, composed of 
plaques of the ware let into white marble, the 
former wonderfully well preserved, crisp and 
beautiful, will give pleasure to all examiners. 
So, too, will the terra-cotta head of Flaxman by 
himself, and, as illustrating the admirable man 
at the bottom of the whole, Sir Joshua’s picture 
of Wedgwood, and Fontana’s bust of him. Two 
portraits of Flaxman, one by Derby, the other 
by the Academician Jackson, are widely unlike 
each other, but are both good pictures. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has sent a won- 
derful ewer of crystal and jewels ; and Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, who has set his heart on finishing the 
proposed Institute in ceramics, lends a few of 
his rare things to aid and brighten the collec- 
tion. The South Kensington Museum is the 
chief contributor, and has done right well: some 
of the works by students, flower paintings, and 
conventionalized floral patterns, are the best it 
has yet sent out. Mr. Leighton’s Nicola Pisano 
(now executed in mosaics at Brompton), stands 
out finely; and many of the best water-colours 
are lent by the Museum. 

Most of our readers will recollect that Alton 
Towers (Staffordshire is the county) is a 
modern Gothic pile, commenced at the be- 


cepted. The fortifications of Tiryns and 
Mycene, places noticed by Homer as famous for 
their strength, and to which he gives the ap- 
pellations of everipevoc and retyioeccoc, are of 
this style, which has received the name of Cy- 
clopean. The ruins of their walls, which are the 
only remains, are formed of enormous blocks of 
uncut stone piled upon one another, the inter- 
stices being filled up with others of smaller size, 
and the whole resembling a dry-stone wall on a 
gigantic scale. 

The great antiquity of these structures is 
attested by the absence of the true arch, and by 
the various primitive expedients adopted to com- 
pensate for the want of it. The most simple is 
that which is used at the Gate of Lions at 
Mycenz, where the arched form is not even 
attempted ; but two enormous blocks being set 
on end so as to form the two side piers of the 
doorway, a third block is superimposed, making 
a solid lintel, the height of which is double that 
of any other stone in the surrounding wall. At 
Tiryns, a second mode was adopted, as is 
seen in the galleries which form part of the 
fortifications, where the space from pier to pier 
is spaaned by one great stone hollowed out 
underneath, in the shape of a pointed arch, 
while the whole is roofed in with similar blocks 
cut at an angle of forty-five degrees, s0 as to 
form a pyramidal vaulting. At Thoricus is 
found a gateway cut in this manner, through 
three courses of stone ; and at Arpino, the height 
of the entrance is equal to five. At Segni, in 
Latium, a compromise between the two methods 
is to be observed ; and the arched form being 
given to the stones to the height of two or three 
| courses, the whole is capped with a flat lintel of 
}one block. Last of all these methods must be 
| mentioned that which is found at Missolonghi, 
| where the gateways are cut out of the wall in 
|the shape of an isosceles triangle: and that 
which is used in Delos, where the galleries are 





eee 





ginning of this century, and continued by | roofed in with stones set lengthways, and meet- 
Pugin. We were about to say finished by him, | ing at an angle supported on others standing on 
but that would not be correct; for, the great | end after the manner of posts. This last method 
hall remains half done, the handsome roof well approaches that which is used at Tiryns. 
painted and gilt, the woodwork below, and the | In the earliest specimens of this masonry, the 
fireplaces, waiting completion. The house, for | art of cutting stone appears to have been almost 
the most part, was dismantled by the auc- | unknown ; and except in the cutting of the 
tioneer, unluckily, some few years ago; but the | entrances and galleries of the walls, to have 
rooms themselves are quite sufficiently interest-| been hardly ever used. But with the gradual 
ing to justify a visitor in getting admission to advance of skill in building, it became necessary 
them. The time may come, let us hope, when | that this art should be made use of, and accord- 
the rooms will be again filled with rare and | ingly the ancient builders begun by degrees to 
noble objects. The family motto scattered here | fit the polygonal masses of stone, which they 
and there over the building, says,—‘“‘ Prest still retained, into one another, so as to form 
we accept it as an omen. irregular joints, while at the same time the outer 
Touching the grounds, we must use very much , face of the block was reduced to something 
stronger language than in the case of the honse: | approaching a plain surface. Thus, without 
they are perfectly charming,—the Eden of losing its original characteristic of the polygonal 
Staffordshire. A wonderfal irregularity of level, | Shape of the stones, and without improving the 
equal to mountain and valley; bright smooth | stracture of its arches and entrances, the Cyclo- 
sward and glittering watcr; a countless variety | pean masonry was by degrees improved by a 
of exquisite and often rare trees; prim Italian | more extensive use of cut stones. 
gardens, and elsewhere a glorious wildness of| A second and more improved style is that 
affinent and most vigorous nature, conspire to; Which is generally known by the name of 
make a whole scarcely to be surpassed. A fore-| Etruscan. Though evidently and naturally 
taste is given on arriving at the railway-station, | derived from the Cyclopean, it is yet perfectly 
where an unfinished convent on the opposite | distinct, and shows a more advanced state of 
side of the valley, high upreared on a rocky | architectural knowledge. Specimens of this are 
cliff, and embowered in foliage, makes a scene | to be found at Fiesole, Volterra, Cosa, and 
more like one on the Rhine or the Danube than | Populonia, and at Todi, where the masonry 
in an English county. But the visitor must | approaches nearer to the regular masonry of the 
wait till he reach the terrace next the conserva- | Greeks. 
tories, and gaze thence into the valley below| It appears as though, when the cutting of 
and up the sides of the hill above, before he can | Stone became more generally used, the blocks 
fully appreciate the beauties of this most lovely | Were gradually shaped with mere regularity, 
: |until at length nothing remained of the old 
| polygonal style except in the irregularity of the 
| joints, which were uot vertical. Numerous ex- 
jamples of transitional styles are also to be 


YCLOPEAN MASONRY, AND THE ifound. At Cosa, the lower strata (for courses 
eects : {they cannot be called) are of the Cyclopean 


BUILDINGS OF JERUSALEM. character, and the upper ones of @ rough 


Ix the course of the articles that have ap-| Etruscan style, formed of blocks little inferior 
peared lately in our pages, on Mr. Fergusson’s|to the former. At Populonia, the stones are 
views concerning the Holy Sepulchre, mention | roughly squared, but only partially formed in 
was made of the masonry of the Haram. Some courses, while small stones are inserted in all 
account of the masonry of the same description, | parts, of a size which is not greater than that 
and that which is analogous, may therefore be | used in building at the present day. At Volterra, 
interesting to those who have not at hand, the | and other towns, some of the stones are squere, 
works of Dodwell and others, and particulars of | and others have portions cut out of them at the 
the researches in Palestine, of M. E. Renan, as corners, into which corresponding pieces, form- 
given in the Moniteur about three years ago, and | ing part of other blocks, are fitted. The strac- 
| mentioned by us at the time. M. Renan paid|ture of the entrances and false arches in the 
| particular attention to the rebated masonry, re- | Etruscan is still the same as in the Cyclopean 
garded as Phoenician. work, and the advance from one to the other 

The most ancient masonry of which any re- | will easily be seen, if the transitional examples 
| mains exist at the present day, is that which is; be observed. One instance exists which, though 
found in the walls of one or two cities of Greece | belonging to the general class of gigantic ma- 
| and Italy, unless indeed the Pyramids be ex-|sonry, yet stands almost alone by itself; it is 
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morsel of green and leafy England. 
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that of a wall in Peloponnesus, the upper courses 
of which are of a kind of Cyclopean, and the 
lower of a style even more advanced than the 
Etruscan, the joints being perpendicular, and 
the edges of the stones finished with a broad 
band of rebated work. 

The greater part of the masonry in question is 
ascribed to the Cyclops of ancient mythology, 
a gigantic race, who inhabited part of Greece 
and Italy; and wherever in other countries 
besides these the remains of similar megalithic 
masonry is found, there will also be found tradi- 
tions of an ancient race, now passed away or 
entirely destroyed, who surpassed in stature and 
strength the men of later time. 

Although it has been doubted by modern 
architects, to what historical race to attribute 
the Grecian remains, yet one thing is evident, 
that they must have been the works of men who 
had either greater skill or greater strength than 
those who succeeded them; and the idea of any 
superior amount of knowledge or skill is precluded 
by the appearance of the ruins themselves, which, 
rough and unshaped, evidently belong to the very 
infancy of art, to a time of the most primitive 
ignorance ; and thus the only means by which 
they could have been erected is the superior 
physical strength of their builders. 

It might be expected that in Palestine, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and Bashan, the stronghold of an historical race 
of giants, some remains of masonry similar to 
that already described should have been dis- 
covered ; and this expectation is increased by the 
names yet lingering round the capital which con- 
nect it with the ancient race of the Rephaim, and 





by the unusual size of the masonry of later date 


Palestine. 


Biialbec, Bashan, Hebron, Passargade, and Jeru- 
salem is to be found the next step towards 
perfection. 

The rebated masonry before mentioned as 
existing in Peloponnesus, is of this character, and 
its presence below as species of Cyclopean shows 
its great antiquity. The stones found in Pales- 
tine and the East are of a more finished charac- 
ter, beautifully grained and polished ; while all 
round the edge of each block is a sunk band or 
border, that which is known by the name of re- 
bating. 

The stones are very long in comparison with 
their height, the depth of each course being less 
as it approaches nearer to the top of the wall ; and 
in size they rival the Cyclopean. Marks of im- 
perfection are still visible in the unequal lengths 
of the stones, and in the want of attention paid 
to the beds out of which they are cut; some 





being taken out of soft strata, appear to be of 


a great age, eaten out with the action of the | 1 
equal distances, and placed alternately in the 


weather, and crumbling in decay, while others, 
cut from more durable material, remain fresh 
and untouched, as if only just taken from the | 
quarry. The arch is still either unknown, or at | 
least never used, and the same method for cover- 

ing the doorways is used as at Mycenz ; for, two 

great piers being built up are capped by a solid | 
lintel, equalling in height two courses of the) 
surrounding masonry ; and in it, as at Mycena, | 
the joint is broken by cutting it shorter, about | 
half way up, so as to fit exactly into the stones | 
of the parallel courses: thus the alternation of 


the joints is preserved, and the unpleasing ap- | 
pearance of one long vertical division is avoided. | 

Thus the rebated masonry of Palestine forms | 
the next step in the advance of architectural | 
which is found there, as well as in other parts of | skill. It is found at Passargade, in Persia, though | | ou 
| of an inferior size, as late as the time of Cyrus ; | its history ; and, although Constantine’s columns 


the works of Solomon, and thus made them the 
foundation of a Jewish style; but with Herod a 
new spirit came in, and the rich nouldings and 
graceful orders of later Roman architecture 
forming sufficient ornamentation, he did away 
with the irregular appearance given by the 
unequal lengths of the stones and the consequent 
irregularity of distance between the vertical 
bands of the rebating, and substituted a style of 
colossal Roman masonry, plainer, indeed, than 
the Jewish, but more regular in its courses and 
in its joints. 

Thus arose the fourth gigantic style found at 
the present day at Hebron, Jerusalem, and 
Herodium, a city entirely built by Herod. The 
stones of this masonry are nearly square, and 
some even deeper than they are long. They 
are all perfectly plain, well grained and polished, 
and laid in beds of equal depth, and not de- 
creasing as they approach the top of the wall, as 
in the Jewish style. The joints are nearly at 


courses, so that the masonry has reached a state 
almost of perfection. The clumsy expedients of 
his predecessors were at the same time laid 
aside by Herod, and domes and flat elliptical 
arches, bold viaducts, and vaulted roofs appear 
in their stead. Roman orders, Roman mould- 


'ings succeed the Jewish styles; great towers 


were built, fit to withstand the battering-rams of 
ancient warfare, with solid bases, to move one 
stone of which required the work of many days. 
In short, the colossal masonry has advanced by 
degrees until it has attained almost to perfec- 
tion, and until it is only necessary to reduce its 
dimensions to find in it the masonry of modern 
times. 

The fall of Jerusalem seems to be the close of 


The walls of the famous Golden Gate show a and it is still used in the palace of Hyrcanus, | recalled those of the second temple, and the 


curious mingling of masonry of different dates ; | 
they descend to the patchwork of the modern | 


near Bashan, about a century before the time of | 
Herod; but it disappears in the monuments | 


works of Justinian are described as gigantic, yet 
the walls of the former are only of ordinary 


Arabs, and they go back to an unknown age; for, | erected in Jerusalem in his time. At Bialbec | proportions, and even the greatest works of the 
on each side of the entrance is an enormous | and Hebron, it goes back to an unknown date ;/| latter fall far short of the masonry of Herod and 
block, more than 15 ft. in height, and with all its | and in the Holy City it is found in the oldest | Solomon. 


dimensions of corresponding magnitude. That | 


parts of the city and Temple. That it imme- | 


Thus the history of Cyclopean masonry has 


these two are of greater antiquity than any | diately succeeded the earlier masonry found at been traced from the first rude stone fences of 
works of Solomon is clearly proved by their the Golden Gate, is evident from the presence of | Tiryns and Mycenw, through the first advance 
present appearance, as will afterwards be shown ; | false joints made in the blocks, and simulating | of the Etruscan to the ornamental character of 
while in their proportions they throw into the | the rebating, which is the principal characteristic the Jewish, until it attains its highest point of 
shade all the works of the mythological giants | of this third style of megalithic masonry. From | perfection in the Roman of Herod. In doing so 
already mentioned. | its appearance in the walls of the Temple inclo- | it has been gradually brought out that Jerusa- 

That the wandering tribes who inhabited sure, it must be referred to one of two periods,— lem is to be classed amongst gigantic cities,—a 
Palestine from the times of the early patriarchs | either to the time of Solomon, or to that of Herod ; | conclusion which is confirmed by the words of 
to the date of the final settlement of the Israel-| and since it disappears from the monuments Scripture, and which gives additional interest 
ites, should have occupied themselves in any | of Herod’s time, and is replaced by another and | and importance to the after-history of the Holy 


great architectural works, will only be received | more advanced style, it can only be attributed to | City. 


on sufficient evidence, and will not be taken for | 
granted ; but there are records ofa more ancient 

race, the original inhabitants of Canaan, famous | 
for the magnitude of their buildings and for the | 
height of their walls. The children of Ahiman | 
Sheshaioud Talmai, the sons of Anak, still dwelt | 


the time of Solomon. | 

The appearance of the rebated masonry gives 
two fresh indications of the truth of the theory 
that Jerusalem is to be classed amongst the 
cities of the giants. In the first place, it shows 
the antiquity of the former style, found at the 











PROFESSOR WILLIS ON SHERBORNE 
ABBEY CHURCH. 


Tue Archeological Institute has wound up its 


beyond Jordan in the days of Moses. The rem- | Golden Gate, and refers it to an age previous to| congress at Dorchester. One of the principal 
nant of the Rephaim lingered about Jerusalem | that of the Jewish supremacy in Palestine ; and features of the meeting was Professor Willis’s 
and in the country of Bashan. The Emims | secondly, the size of the stones themselves seems description of Sherborne Abbey Church. We 
dwelt among the Moabites, and the Zamzum-|to indicate some original gigantic style, from | give a report from the Sherborne Journal. 


mims remained in the country of the children of | 
Ammon, All these were people great and strong, | 
whose cities were walled to heaven. 

According to the rabbinical writers, who hide 
under fables exaggerated and often ridiculous, a 
thread of history or tradition, the first ancestors 
of these races had become the servants of the 
family of Abraham; and being first subjugated 
by Noah, only rebelled against his descendants 
on their departure into Egypt. It was during 
this period of subjection of the gigantic race that 
Jerusalem was first built by Melchisedec, who is 
supposed to be the same as Shem, the son of 
Noah; and it is, therefore, not improbable the 
city was first fortified by the labours of the 
giants, and that the two great blocks before 
mentioned are the relics of their work. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that it is impos- 
sible from so few remains to prove the origin of 
Jerusalem ; yet it will appear but natural that 
hardly anything should be left of the buildings 
which existed before the invasion of the Israel- 
ites, if it be remembered that they were expressly 
enjoined to destroy utterly the heathen cities ; 
s0 that the very scarcity of this masonry would 
furnish fresh proof of its date as being previous 
to the time of the exodus. 

The history of megalithic masonry is carried 
on in Palestine until a style is found which con- 
a the Cyclopean with the masonry of modern 

ys. 

It has been shown that in the Etruscan, the 
masonry had nothing left to show its origin, 
except the irregularity of its joints; and now in 


which the present one was copied: blocks of | 
such a size that, as in Solomon’s house and in| 
the palace of Hyrcanus, in Bashan (the strong- | 
hold of the giants), the whole height of a lofty | 
building was only equal to three courses, were | 


above the strength of the men of Solomon’s time, 
when only a remnant of the giants remained, 
and these for the most part destroyed by David's 
mighty men. And here, therefore, skill and 
knowledge are first found taking the place of 
human strength. 

The great stones were cut and finished in the 
mountain quarries, moved on rollers, and raised 
by means of lewis-holes, as is still evident from 
their present appearance. But if it now required 
such labour and pains, why were such extraordi- 
nary dimensions still preserved? What could 
have been the reason that such colossal blocks 
should have been used in Palestine at a time 
when other nations built their strongest walls of 
brick, or of stones of ordinary size ? unless indeed 
the great monarch who first repaired the ancient 
Cyclopean walls which his father David was 
unable to rebuild, was unwilling to be inferior in 
massive grandeur and strength even to the 
ancient race of the giants. 

If Solomon were unwilling to be surpassed by 
his predecessors, Herod was not less so to be 
inferior to Solomon. He could not surpass, but 
he could equal, the enormous size of his works. 
The beauty given to the walls by the break in 
the plain surface formed by the rebating was 





perhaps necessary to the unornamental archi- 





tecture of the Hebrew masons, who had copied } 


Professor Willis said, he should bring for- 
ward documentary evidence relating to the 
church, which was a splendid example of the 
different architectural styles. It had an un- 
doubted Norman tower, Norman transepts; a 
fine Perpendicular nave, with Decorated windows; 
a Norman porch, with a front containing a 
mélange of all the changes and additions, and 
ending with a Perpendicular window. There 
was this peculiarity distinguishing Sherborne 
Church ; at the west end were the remains of a 
long wall, evidently the side wall of a church, 
authorising antiquaries to believe that e parish 
church stood adjoining the present structure ; 
indeed, Hutchings, in an ancient map, indicates 
the ruins more distinctly, and marks them 
as “ruins of a parish church,” showing that it 
must have been more perfect in his time. He 
then said the first documentary evidence was a 
dispute between the monks and the laity which 
led to the building of the present Perpendicular 
church. Hutchings gives another document 
from the record of Neville, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. This was a mere abstract, and somewhat 
unintelligible, and he bad, therefore, obtained a 
sight of the document, of which he read an 
abstract. It was an ordinance made by Neville, 
Bishop of Salisbury, “between the abbott and 
convent of Sherborne and the parishioners,” 
dated January, 1436. It related to the well- 
known quarrel between the monks and the laity, 
respecting the administration of baptism and 
the ringing of bells. The bishop went on to say, 
he visited the town of Sherborne, desiring to be 
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informed of the matter; and, after investigation, 
ordered the new parochial baptismal font to be 
removed out of the church, and the monastery 
font to be restored to its pristine site and 
uses.” In this document the curious word 
“clockum” occurred in reference to a horo- 
logium, or clock. The professor showed that the 
monks had been tampering with a door, so 
as to inconvenience the parishioners, proving 
that they (the monks) were as much to blame 
as the parishioners, a fact that had never been 
brought out before. They were given a twelve- 
month to enlarge the door ; but the new parochial 
font was ordered to be forthwith removed. 
There was no doubt the monastery chancel 
served as the parochial church; but the monks, 
wishing to get rid of the parishioners, built them 
another church, but stiJl kept the baptism to 
themselves, on account of the emoluments. 
He then quoted Leland in reference to the 
continuance of the quarrel between the monks 
and the townsmen, which ended in St. Mary’s 
Church being set on fire and destroyed; 
here, however, Leland was mistaken, for a docu- 
ment still in existence informed us not that the 
church was destroyed, but that the fire con- 
sumed the choir and campanile. The church was 
restored by Abbot Bradford, who made the 
townsmen contribute towards the re-edifying of 
the church. The next abbot, Peter Ransome, 
built the west part, which was a complete 
unfettered Perpendicular composition, not merely 
a Norman building, cased with Perpendicular 
work ; it was dated, and therefore very valuable. 
The nave was peculiar, being a Norman skeleton 
with a Perpendicular skin, and had none of its 
opposite pier arches of the same size. He then 


Adverse as we have always been to the exist- 
ence of cow-sheds at all in London, we have, 
nevertheless, often urged the sanitary improve- 
ment of those which do exist; and such instruc- 
tions as those of the Privy Council, just quoted, 
we therefore hope will be promptly and generally 
acted on. 

The disease made its first appearance in an 
Islington dairy, where, in a very short time last 
month, 115 cows died, or had to be killed, from 
having been attacked by the pestilence. Only 
three recovered after being attacked. The Medi- 
cal Times, having made inquiries on the subject 
in Islington among the cow-keepers, states that 
in one of the largest sheds not a single case has 
happened, although, in other instances, not only 
have the dairy people suffered severely in Isling- 
ton, but in one case every cow was lost. Of one 
or other of the exceptional cases, where many 
cows have been collected together and yet kept 
in health and free from the disease, it is very 
desirable to ascertain some details, particularly 
as to the means habitually adopted for keeping 
the cows in a generally healthy state, and more 
especially as regards cleanly wholesomeness and 
ventilation where so many animals are crowded 
together. That some such means have been long 
and habitually adopted in such exceptional cases 
we have not the least doubt. 

One writer on the subject, in the daily press, 
says he believes that “the disease has been 
generated in the atmosphere, although there is 
no doubt that it is infectious now.” Others 
blame the foreign cattle imported as having been 
infected or as having had the disease among 
them before they left the Continent. One news- 
paper correspondent considers that “the horrors 





referred to the Norman transepts: there was a 
Norman chapel, containing Norman arcading of | 
a curious kind. The church, about 1840, began | 
to get into such a hopeless state of ruin, that it | 
was perfectly imperative to get it restored, in| 
order to keep it at all. It had now been so! 
restored, that on entering it appears as if it | 
had just left the hands of the builders; and not 
only so, but all the ancient symbols and marks | 
had been so perfectly preserved, that the different | 
architectural changes could be most distinctly | 
traced. He then entered into a history of the | 
restoration of the church, which commenced in | 
1849, and was much indebted to the magnificent 
contributions of Earl Digby, who engaged to} 
double whatever sum was subscribed by the 
public generally. The restoration of the chancel 
was also due to the singular munificence of Mr. | 
Wingfield Digby. 
Mr. P. Hope proposed a vote of thanks, and _ | 
Mr. E. A. Freeman made some remarks on | 
churches similar in arrangement to the church | 
of Sherborne. 
The Professor then entered into some details | 
as to how Sherborne Church passed into the | 
hands of the parishioners at the Reformation, | 
having been sold by the king for that parpose. | 
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A FEW NOTES ON PESTILENCES. 


THERE has lately appeared, as every reader of | 
the daily papers must know, in some of the | 
dairies in and near London, a disease amongst 
the cattle, closely analogous to, if not the same 
as, that which has of late years prevailed exten- | 
sively in Russia, Austria, and the eastern parts | 
of Europe, and called the Cattle Plague, being a 
species of typhoid fever. The loss of animals 
caused by it in those countries has been very 
serious. In 1864, 159,476 cattle were attacked 
by this disease in Russia alone, out of which 
104,714 died. Already 2,000 of our own metro- 
politan dairy cows have died in one month 
(July) of the same disease, and it is not only 
still raging in and about the metropolitan coun- 
ties, but news is daily arriving in town from 
various parts of the country of the appearance 
of this pestilence in some new district. Such 
is the case, not only in England, but in 
Scotland also. Government have thought it 
full time to take up the question, and 
missives have been issued in which sanitary 
as well as other measures are urgently advised. 
In one letter, addressed to the president of the 
Royal Agricultural Society by the clerk of the 
Privy Council, it is recommended that “ particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the cleansing of 
all yards, sheds, and other places where cattle 
are kept; and this cleansing should be especially 
insisted upon where there has been any mani- 
festation of this disease. These places should 
be disinfected by the free use of chloride of lime 


of the middle passage,” by sea, where the fear- 
fully overcrowded cattle die by scores, are sufli- 
cient to account for the pestilence, even though 
the imported cattle quitted the Continent in a 
perfectly healthy condition; and we know that 
previously healthy emigrants have similarly suf- 
fered and died from virulent fever. Others main- 
tain that the disease originated in the Islington 


pestilence attacked Egyptian cattle; and such 
coincidences have before occurred, not only with 
reference to cholera, but other plagues. This 
cattle pestilence or murrain doubtless re- 
sembled our own ; and if so, the conjuncture is 
an ominous one. The cattle disease is said to be 
typhoidal in its nature. If there be a causal con- 
nexion between this cow plague and the human 
one, cholera, therefore,—a sort of connexion 
which it is not we, be it noted, who have suggested, 
—there may also be some foundation for what we 
have heretofore suggested, that human plague 
and cholera (plague being a disease of typhoidal 
character) were like the hot fit and the cold fit of 
an ague, too tremendous and awful for mere 
mortals to be capable of suffering alternately, or 
both in succession, although it was a known fact 
that virulent cholera itself was on previous occa- 
sions sometimes preceded and sometimes suc- 
ceeded by states of fever; and not seldom that 
persons who had survived the choleraic or cold 
stage were cut off by the subsequent fever or hot 
stage of reaction. 

We do not hesitate to intrude our crude ideas 
on this subject into public notice under present 
circumstances, because, considering typhoidal or 
intestinal fever to be within our own province, 
as sanitary pioneers, we do not regard ourselves 
as travelling out of that province in again offer- 
ing our suggestion to those better able to decide 
than we are as to its merits. We need only add, 
that if the humancholera and theanimal pestilence 
be causally connected, as suggested by others, and 
be both typhoidal in general character (and, in- 
deed, whether they be so or not), sanitary re- 
formers, medical or non-medical, know at allevents 
how to advise as to essential preventive measures. 








CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF 
THE CHEST. 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL.—TRADES DISEASES, 


THE more that inquiry is made respecting the 











cowsheds themselves. Professor Gamgee, of! 
Edinburgh, however, who was the first to| 
warn all interested of what was coming, and 
who has got up a new society in London for the 
prevention of cattle disease, is of opinion that 


terrible disorder which the excellent institu- 
tion at Brompton is intended to relieve, the 
more are we impressed with its awful extent, 
and with the necessity there is for greatly in- 
creased means, in addition to those at present 





there ought to be a foreign cattle quarantine. 

As the disease is of the typhoid class, the | 
serious question has been started, whether | 
human beings may not suffer pathologically in | 
consequence of its prevalence ; and one physi- | 
cian writes to the Star to state that he knows, | 
from domestic as well as professional experience, | 
that infants fed on cow milk have lately been 
attacked with the typhoid symptoms, and that 
he has fed a kitten on contaminated milk from 
a cow now dead, and that the kitten very soon 
died with similar symptoms. 

Meanwhile human beings in this country have 
another evil (if it be essentially another) to 











dread the appearance of,—namely, the virulent 
cholera. Although, in various parts of Egypt, 


where it is to be feared it is fully establishing 
itself. A case or two has even occurred at 
Gibraltar, and it is alleged that twenty cases a 
day have occurred at Ancona in Italy, where | 
there has since been a complete panic and 
flight: it is also reported that thirty cases 


| have occurred at Valencia, in Spain. Without 


desiring to say anything of an alarmist cha- 
racter, therefore, it is full time we were literally 
as well as figuratively “setting our houses 
in order.” We have already so fally referred 
to and quoted the excellent sanitary circular 
of the Privy Council, which responds so 
essentially to the sanitary advices we have for 
years reiteratedly dinned into the minds of the 
public as to cleanliness, ventilation, drainage, 
disinfectants, and as to overcrowding, and vari- 
ous other sanitary points, of importance at all 
times, but of the last importance at the present 
moment, that we need say no more just now on 
that head. 

There is one point, however, on which we 
have something still to say. We have hinted at 
the possibility, suggested by some one, that 
human beings in this country may suffer patho- 
logically in consequence of the prevalence of the 
cattle disease. Now, whether it was in conse- 
quence of a cattle disease having occurred in Egypt 
within a year or two of the appearance of cholera 
there, that cholera also appeared, it may be 
difficult to say; but such is now said to be the fact, 
that cholera did make its attack upon human 


at hand, for the purpose of enabling the poorer 
classes and others with limited incomes to battle 
with achance of successagainst the attacks of this 
dread enemy, which destroys both old and young. 
Before our life and death statistics had been fairly 
arranged, as they are now at Somerset House, 
many thought that consumption was especially 
the means of destroying young life, at the ages 
of from about fourteen to twenty-five years. 
Now, however, it is clearly shown, that in the 
prime of middle life, at a time when the intel- 
lect is at the brightest, there is the largest 
account of sickness and death from this cause. 
In a recent report by the Registrar-General, it is 
stated that of the 65,000 deaths which occur 
every year in England and Wales from slow and 


| the epidemic is on the decline, it is still making | lingering diseases, about 39,000 are probably due 
|its appearance elsewhere, as at Constantinople, 


to pulmonary consumption. One-ninth of the 
total mortality of all ages, and more than one- 
fifth of that of adults, are due to this cause; and, 
as the average duration of this complaint is about 
two years, the report says, that almost 78,000 
persons are constantly suffering from consump- 
tion, being at the rate of four persons in every 
one thousand of all ages, and more than eight in 
every thousand adults. 

Again, of the 60,000 deaths occurring every 
year in the metropolis, about 7,500, or one-eighth 
of the total mortality of the metropolis at all 
ages, and little less than one-fifth of the mortality 
of adults, arise from this fatal disease ; and up- 
wards of 15,000 persons, being about one in 180 
of the entire population of the metropolis, and 
more than one per cent. of the adults, are con- 
stantly wasting away under the attacks of this 
lingering malady ; and, says the twenty-second 
annual report of the Consumption Hospital,—* Of 
these 15,000 cases, about three-fourths occur in 
males,of whoma largeproportionare workingmen, 
unable to provide for themselves and families, 
and uniting in their own persons every con- 
ceivable claim to sympathy and assistance. It 
may be well to add, that many,—very many,— 
of these poor sufferers are the acknowledged 
victims of unventilated workshops, over-crowded 
barracks, ill-constructed dwellings, vitiated atmo- 
sphere, long hours of work, and the want of open 
places for exercise and recreation.” Such are 
the causes of consumption as they are reported, 
after wide experience, by the management of this 
hospital. We do not find among the causes of 








or other allied compounds.” 


beings in Egypt within a year or two after a 
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this sickness here adduced hereditary predis- 
position or peculiar malformation, but only those 
sanitary derangements and neglect which are 
such a main cause of all disorders, and to which 
we have for so many years directed attention. 
In nine cases out of ten, the cure of this dis- 
order depends on the early application of atmo- 
spheric influences, upon the regular provision 
and use of proper diet, and the use of those 
means which the medical profession have at 
their disposal to regulate nervous derangements, 
and to alleviate the pain and mental anxiety 
which are more or less attendant on this disease. 
In most of the general hospitals in the metro- 
polis there is an objection to receive consumptive 
patients, and the places in London in which 
the disease can be fairly treated are not suffi- 
cient for the demand there is upon them. We 
do not wish to detract from the value of the 
other institutions that are founded for the 
cure and relief of chest-diseases. We find from 





the numbers founded on the Report of the 
Registar-General, that there are 15,000 cases of | 
consumption which constantly need care in| 
London, and we believe that this number is 
very much under the mark; but, if we admit 
these figures to be correct, it is probable that 
upwards of 12,000 of these persons belong to 
the industrious and poorer classes, to whom | 
hospital assistance is of the utmost importance. | 
We make this statement after long and careful 
observation and consideration. Let us, however, 
see to what extent the Brompton Consumption 
Hospital, which is looked to as the sheet-anchor | 
in chest complaints, is able to afford in-door 
relief; and this, as we have said, is, in the present 
condition of so many tenement houses and work- 
shops, almost the only chance of effectual good. 


| 
' 
| 


In the hospital, on the 3lst Dec. 1861, there | 


were 189 patients admitted; during 1862, 927; 
in all, 1,116; of whom were discharged, many 
materially benefited, 814; died, 123; and there 
remained in the house, on Dec. 31st, 1862, 179. 
In the year before, there were only 1,096 
inmates admitted within the hospital; and it 
is satisfactory to note that the increase of the 
relief has been steadily progressive; but it is 
certain, notwithstanding, that there are nume- 
rous distressing cases which are waiting for 
admission, owing to the want of sufficiently- 
furnished space, and means for the support of 
in-patients. Besides, there is a constant in- 
crease of the population ; and we fear that some | 
time must elapse before we can look for relief 
from the improvement, to any sufficient extent, 
of the dwellings, &c., in which the chief part of 
consumptive cases are found to be working fatal 
effects. Of out-patients of the hospitals, the! 
number in 1862 was 6,019; in 1861 there were 
5,786; in 1858 the number of ont-patients was 
only 3,971. 

The expenses of in-door relief in connexion 
with the disease are very great, however careful 
and discreet the managers may be. Often have 
we been called to note the patient sufferings of 
those who are in this way afflicted; and we/| 
have, in homes where every endeavour has been | 
made to cause the best appearance under | 
wretched circumstances, seen sufferers, with a | 
degree of melancholy patience which is indis- | 
cribable, bearing up against the actual pain of | 
that hunger which so often accompanies this | 


The demands upon the resources of the hos- 
pital, as we have before said, grow from year 
to year; and extra beds have been put into 
every available space in the present building ; so 
that, before long, this and the London hospitals 
which are the more especially devoted to the 
treatment of lung-diseases, must either be newly 
built or very much extended. 

Here, as is the practice at most of the other 
hospitals, the payment of especial sums entitles 
the donors to recommend, in proportion to the 
amount, in-door or out-door patients. For in- 
stance, every minister of a church or chapel 
who, by preaching a sermon on behalf of the 
hospital, collects a sum of 311. 10s., has, for 
every such sum, the power of recommend- 
ing one in-patient and eight out-patients annu- 
ally during five years, provided that such 
patients shall reside within the parish district 
in which the subscription has been made; and 
soon. Few London curates who work rightly 


‘amongst their flocks can fail to find many who 


might have been and, at the present time, could 
be greatly benefited by the means of such 
recommendations. And it must not be forgotten 
that it is not alone to the dwellers of the metro- 
polis that the advantages of this institution 


/extend; but many come from other towns or 


country districts on visits to friends who live 
here, for the purpose of getting the medical 
advice of the metropolitan hospitals. Since the 
establishment of the hospital large sums have 
been collected in the churches and chapels, but 
much more might be done in this way. For 
instance, from January 30, 1859, till the end of 
the year, the whole of the sermons preached on 
behalf of this charity were thirty-two; and it 
is curious to notice the varieties of the sums 
which have been collected. At St. John’s, Pad- 
dington, after a sermon by the Bishop of Oxford, 
the subscription amounted to 2211. 9s. At 
another church, in Yorkshire, a ninth part of 
the subscription, which was sent from a church, 
was ls. No doubt, however, the intention in the 
latter case was good. In 1860the number of ser- 
mons preached was twenty-four. In the year 
ending 1862 the amount from charity sermons 


was 7401. 14s. 4d.; but far more than this might 


be gathered for the hospital if its interests were 
more generally advocated. 

We have before directed attention to a series 
of letters on consumption, published by the 
daily press; but as this is, to a large number of 
our readers, a matter of life and death, we will 
again glean a few notes from these letters. The 


,author refers,— in addition to the produc- 


tion of this terrible disease by the inheritance 
of a small chest, or by catarrhal disease of the 
throat, or bronchial tubes,—also to the trades 
which predispose to consumption by work which 
cramps and confines the movements of the chest ; 
for, it does not matter how large and well 
developed our lungs may be, if we cramp the 
chest and prevent the lungs from being filled 
with fresh air: they must soon become diseased 
(this fact, we hope, will not be overlooked by 
ladies, not only in connexion with their own 
dresses, but also with those of the children in 
their care). The purity of the blood, which is 


the chief means of health, depends on the! 


quantity of air taken into the lungs; and, when 
the chest is cramped, sufficient air cannot be re- 


disease. In workhouse infirmaries, too, we have | ceived to remove the carbon ; and unless it be re- 
seen men and women who were wolfishly hungry, | moved, tubercles, sooner or later, follow. From 
but unable to take the ordinary workhouse fare.| this cause shoemakers, tailors, weavers, and 


We have, in the course of our investigation, seen 
many sad sights; but few of them are more 
painful than to notice the sick who are not able 
to help themselves left without the means which 
would furnish them with the chance of renewed 
strength. 

The revenue of the Brompton Hospital is of 
large amount, but it is not more than the revenue 
of many English gentlemen. Here a magnificent 
charity of princely extent is carried forward with 
ihe best medical advice, the most expensive 
medicine, and nutritious food in sufficient quanti- 
ties. Moreover, there are many other items of 
an expensive character, the whole amounting to 
21,9331. 19s. 7d. 

The annual subscriptions, which are such a 
main dependence of this and all other establish- 
ments of this description, amount to 4,4561. 9s. 6d., 
and the donations in the year mentioned realised 
2,2111. lls. 6d. We wish particularly to direct 
attention to these items; for, as we have shown, 
the present means of the hospital are insufficient 
for the immense demand which there is for its 
aid; and we trust that these notes may be a 
means of leading especially to the increase of 
this part of the income. 


dressmakers, are all very prone to consumption, 
and all callings followed in close, badly ventilated 
rooms, are proximate causes of the disease; 
for it is essential to health of the lungs 
that the air should not only be received 
in sufficient quantity, but of proper purity. 
Its purity depends on its free circulation and 
frequent removal. The air of the largest count- 
ing-house speedily becomes foul unless a con- 
stant stream of fresh air is made to pass through 
it. Even the air of a yard, open to the heavens, 
when surrounded by buildings in such a manner 
as to exclude currents, becomes stagnant and 
unwholesome. The back part of a long room 
opening on the public street is always filled with 
impure air, even though the whole front be left 
open. Merchants and book-keepers are in this 
way constantly exposed to its enervating influ- 
ence, and rendered liable to consumption. All 
this is absurdly wrong, since, by a simple sys- 
tem of ventilation, the smallest rooms can be 
kept comparatively pure ; while, without it, the 
largest rooms, even with doors and windows 
open, become unfit for human habitation. Every 
room occupied by human beings, or even by 








brutes whose lives are valuable, should actually 





be made to breathe ; that is to say, should throw 
out a steady stream of foul air, and take in a 

stream of pure air. Where this is not 
attended to, the occupants soon become feeble; 
their cheeks lose freshness ; their blood becomes 
thick, dark, and carbonaceous; and, ere long, 
their disregard of the laws of health is punished 
by a premature decline. 

Amongst trades which expose the lungs to 
direct irritation, are those of stone-masons, 
miners, coalheavers, flax, cotton, and wool 
dressers, dressers of feathers and hair, brass 
and steel polishers, metal grinders and needle 
pointers, grainheavers, and rice-dressers : al] 
these are particularly liable to consumption. 
The dusty atmosphere is the cause of this. Dr. 
Allison, of Edinburgh, says that there is hardly 
an instance of a mason, regularly engaged in 
cutting stone in that city, free from consump- 
tion at fifty years. Exposed to the inhalation of 
fine particles of sand, dust, and powdered stone, 
the masons generally die before theyreach forty.* 
An immense proportion of the miners of Cornwall, 
in England, are destroyed at an early age by 
chronic bronchitis and consumption. 

The miners engaged in cutting mill-stones in 
the great quarries at Waldschat on the Rhine, 
are all said to become consumptive. The quarry- 
men at St. Roch, in France, are so liable to con- 
sumption, that among them the disease is known 
by the name “la maladie de St. Roch ;” and we 
are told that in the commune of Meusnes it has 
increased to an alarming extent among the 
people who are engaged in the mannufac- 
ture of flint. Sir James Clark says that in the 
two principal machine factories at Leeds, he only 
found two filers who had reached the age of 
forty-eight. The condition of the grinders is 
still worse. Dr. Knight found in Sheffield 2,500 
of those workers: of these eighty men and 
seventy boys were fork grinders. They grind dry, 
as it is called, and die at from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two years of age. The razor-grinders 
grind both wet and dry; and they die at from 
forty to forty-five years of age. The table-knife 
grinders work on wet stones, and they live from 
forty to fifty years. The employment of flax and 
hair dressing is generally unhealthy; and in 
manufactories of this kind, as the atmosphere is 
more or less affected by the dusty particles, so 
are health and life of less or greater duration. 

We are pleased to notice that medical prac- 
titioners of advanced intelligence are attaching 
more and more importance to sanitary means for 
the prevention and cure of the most fatal of those 
diseases which affect humanity; and that, instead 
of taking the blood away from sickly and weakly 
people, they are striving to make blood both 
more pure and more abundant,—not by copious 
draughts of drugs, but by regimen and by the 
administration of wholesome air in sufficient 
quantities. 








THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO OUR 
TOWNS. 


THE subject of the supply of water to the 
metropolis, and to the different towns, continues 
forcing itself on public attention. In the metro- 
polis, the quantity is deficient—very much so 
indeed from the manner in which it is supplied, 
—and quality is becoming deteriorated by 
sewage of towns above the sources of supply. 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 4th inst., Mr. Pew called atten- 
tion to the inadequate supply of water to the 
inhabitants of Camberwell. Sir John Thwaites 
said the Board had no power to interfere with 
the companies. Mr. Legg said that a great 
quantity of water was allowed to run to waste, 
which, if collected, would remedy the evil; but 
Mr. Richardson said there was no water sup- 
plied between Saturday and Monday, and for 
forty-eight hours the public were without water. 

At Bolton, the corporation have issued a 
notice calling attention to the low state of the 
corporation reservoirs, stating that the quantity 
of water was “‘now getting into so small a com- 
pass as to be quite alarming,” and expressing 
fear that “the next move would be that they 





* It was Dr. Allison’s advice to stone-masons, as & 
preventive of dust-breathing, to wear their , 
especially the moustache, and which was quoted from 
the Builder throughout the newspaper press of the three 
kingdoms, together with our own remarks and recom- 
mendations, then and subsequently circulated in the same 
way, that originated what we then called “ the moustache 
movement,” which other periodicals, but, above our 
Crimean experience, fostered and popularized, till . 
land became, what it may now be said to be, a bearded 


| nation as of old, 
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would have to stop the supply for all manufac- 
turing purposes.” At present the reservoirs 
contain 68,000,000 gallons, which is 52,000,000 
less than at the same time last year, and it is 
only equal to a month’s supply at the ordinary 
rate of consumption. 

Great efforts, however, are being made to 
amend a similar state of things in other towns. 

The directors of the Sunderland and South 
Shields Water Company are taking steps to ob- 
tain another pumping station. In the com- 
pany’s Act of 1859 powers are given to purchase | 
three additional sites. The company is now | 
supplying upwards of three million gallons of | 
water a day, pumped from the Humbledon, Ful- | 
well, and Cleadon Stations. The towns and} 
villages supplied are Sunderland, South Shields, 
Whitburn, Boldon, Westoe, Jarrow, Jarrow Docks, 
the manufacturing establishments at Hebburn | 
Quay, Southwick, &c., comprising a population | 
of 150,000 people, and immense manufactories. | 





| coast of South Wales. The weather at the in- 


ought to be done by assessment. After delibe- 
ration, the meeting decided in favour of the 
Lothrie scheme. 








THE WELSH MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


Tue statue raised by the people of Wales in 
memory of “ Albert the Good” is now unveiled, 
and stands a prominent object at Tenby, on the 


auguration by Prince Arthur on the part of Her 
Majesty was favourable, and the proceedings of 
the ceremony went off well. Thousands of people 
flocked to the tewn, and arrivals by steamer and | 
train continued to pour in even after the cere- | 
mony had been concluded. 

The monument consists of a statue of the 
prinee, 8 ft. 9 in. high, carved from a block of | 
the finest Sicilian marble. It stands upon a} 





instead of preventing it). An invention was 
brought out, and particulars were sent to the 
Admiralty; but the inventor was told that the 
Board did not think adoption of the invention 
advisable,—reasons being refused, and their lord- 
ships at lagt saying that they did not undertake 
to point out any particular defects. 

Some weeks later, the Royal Sovereign, iron- 
plated ship, was docked, and coated exactly on 
the system recommended, except as to the mode 
of fixing. The vessel has made a trial of one 
year, and the plan is proved to have answered 
most successfully; yet the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty have never acknowledged the inventor, 
or even thanked him; and I am told that the 
plan is being used in other cases. Such events 
as these take place in a country boasting much 
of education ; but what is the use of our an- 
nual grants of money to pnblic institutions, 
our museums, and naval school of architecture, 
when the very men who vote for these grants 


The company have at present a supply more pedestal 18 ft. high, which is formed of grey | refuse to acknowledge any benefits derived from 


than ample for all demands; but, looking at the | 
rapidly-increasing population within the area of | 
supply, the directors are anticipating the require- | 
ments of the next eight or ten years. The new | 
works will be a little to the south-west of the | 
Stockton-road, leading out to Ryhope village, | 
where a shaft will be sunk, and two pumping- | 
engines, of 100-horse power, erected, and a reser- | 
voir capable of containing two million gallons | 
of water will be proceeded with. An abundant | 
supply of water exists, as it was met with in the 
sinking of the shaft of Ryhope Colliery. The 
works are expected to be completed in two | 
years. 

At Hawick the Water-works will be inau- 
gurated in September. The ceremonial will 
take place at the reservoir on the banks of the 
Allan, about four miles from the town. 

In Kelso, some time ago, a water tank was 
erected, and water forced up into it from the 
Tweed, at a cost to the town of about 3,0001. A 
good deal of discussion has taken place in the 
locality as to the quality of the water; and the 
Police Commission Board—the governing body — 
sent to Edinburgh two jars of the water in order 
to get it analysed by Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 
At arecent meeting of the commissioners the 
result of the analysis was made known, which 
would appear to be of rather an unfavourable 
character. The water in No.1 jar, taken from 
the tank lately built, had of total saline and 
organic matters dissolved in one imperial gallon, 
7°20 grains, and hardness 3°, In No. 2 jar, the 
total saline and organic matters dissolved in one 
imperial gallon 6°88, and hardness 3° ; the water 
in the last was taken from a pit in the Tweed, 
on the south-west side of the river. Though Dr. 
Macadam does not regard the water as positively 
unwholesome, he says it is “of inferior quality 
for general household use.” In his reports he 
also alludes to the difficulty of purifying large 
volumes of water already contaminated with 
organic matter, and to the great expense of con- | 
structing and maintaining suitable filter beds, 
and recommends that search should be made | 
for spring or at least purer water. Mr. Brun- | 
less states that the River Tweed produces | 
a water much softer and purer than many | 
English rivers, but that it requires filtering, 
and he submits a plan which would cost about 
1,0007. 

In Kirkcaldy a meeting has been held in the 
Town-hall on the subject of the water supply. 
The provost at the outset stated that a nume- 
rously-signed petition had been presented to him 
regarding the water-supply so far back as 
the month of September, 1864. At the time 
it was believed the water of the Tiel was quite 
good enough for all purposes, and that the 
supply to be obtained from that source would 
be ample. Subsequent investigations, how- 
ever, had proved this to be a mistake. It 
was then thought that a supply might be 
got from Lochgelly; but it was found this 
water was only second-class. Then the Lothrie 
scheme had been proposed. This water, flowing 
in great abundance from the Lomond Hills, 
had been analysed by Professor Penny, of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Macadam, of Edinburgh, and 
had been found very superior to the others; 
indeed, it was everything that could be desired. 
The expense of bringing in the Lothrie water 
had been roughly estimated at 40,0001., giving 
85 gallons a day for each person in the Parlia- 
mentary burghs of Kirkcaldy and Dysart; and 
the question was, How was this 40,000/. to 
be raised? Whether was it to be done by 
the formation of a water company, or by assess- 
ment? The provost’s own opinion was, that it 





| in large and ancient characters :-— 





marble (the native limestone of the district), and | 
has four engraved panels of Sicilian marble. The | 
figure stands with the head uncovered and baton | 
in hand, attired in field marshal’s uniform, and | 
wearing the mantle and collar of the Order of 
the Garter. The artist was Mr. John Evan 
Thomas, a native of South Wales, and the work 
is spoken of as one of the finest of this artist’s | 
productions. The likeness is considered to be a | 
striking one. The front panel forms a tablet, 

upon which the following inscription is engraved 


“ Albert Dda, Priod Ein Gorhoffus Frenhines, Victoria 


| (Albert the Good, Consort of our beloved Queen Viec- 


toria). This memorial of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert was raised by the inhabitants of Wales, and 
inaugurated at Tenby, by his Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, his third son, on the 2nd day of August, 1865.” 
The statue is placed in an elevated position 
on the Castle Hill of Tenby, a peninsula jutting 
out into the sea from the town; and its elevated 
position brings it on a level with the top of the 
spire of the parish church. It is, therefore, 
visible at a great distance at sea and from the | 
land. 
A somewhat remarkable coincidence is con- | 
nected with the ceremony. About 400 years 
ago the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Licnry | 
VIT., sought shelter at Tenby, with his mother, | 
after being besieged in Pembroke Costle, and 
were lodged by Mr. Thomas White, then mayor 
of Tenby and ‘a wealthy wine-merchant, whose 
monument still stands in the parish church 
here. Mr. White provided a vessel for the royal 
fugitive, which conveyed him safe to Brittany, a 
service for which he was afterwards rewarded | 
with a grant for life of the king’s lands around 
the town. It is rather a curious fact that, on 
the present occasion, a lineal descendant of this 
Thomas White—Mr. George White, also a wine- 
merchant—is now mayor of Tenby, and thus he 
becomes associated with another event connect- 
ing this out-of-the-way town of Tenby with the | 
national history. 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATION OF | 
DESIGNS. 


A repty has been sent, through Lord Cowley, | 
to the claim of Mr. Maw and Mr. Payne for} 
recognition of their authorship of the design | 
which is about being carried into effect in the | 
building for the Paris Exhibition of 1867,—and | 
which design, as our readers were reminded last | 
week, we had published in 1861; but it is 
regarded as little better than evasive, and show- 
ing unwillingness to acknowledge the English | 
authorship. Meanwhile, we are glad to see that 
Mr. Maw’s letter to the Times has been given in 
the Avenir National, with a postscript warmly 
advocating the recognition. 

Our own Government is not blameless in its 
treatment of inventors. A correspondent ad- 
dressing us on the subject, says,— 

“Before censuring the French authorities too 
much, let us consider the number of instances in 
which our Government have been guilty of doing 
the same thing. Take the Board of Admiralty, and 
the vast improvements and inventions that have 
been brought out to forward the perfection of 
our iron-clad fleets. I will mention one case in 
particular. Your readers may recollect the de- 
bates in the House of Commons respecting the 
state of the bottoms of armour-plated ships. 
Experiments were tried, and without effect (such 
experiments as any boy who had learnt at school 
the rudiments of chemistry would be certain 











would increase galvanic action to a great extent 


them, and throw back those who by hard study 
bring out things for their country’s benefit? I 
say then, cam we as a nation eharge our neigh- 
bours with usurping the rights of others while 
we are doing the same thing ourselves? Had 


| Messrs. Maw and Payne patented their invention, 
| they would have had no trouble in the matter. 
iI do not think inventions sheuld be patented 


that are used only by the governments.” 
A concluding expression, im the letter, of expec- 
tation that the French authorities would behave 


| better than our own officials, it will have been seen, 
‘has not been yet justified by the experience of 


Messrs. Maw and Payne. Thewriter proposes that 
there should be a committee of scientific men, 
composed of civil engineers, architects, &c., to 
protect and help to forward inventions, if for 
Government or sanitary uses, and likely to 
benefit the country, in order that the inventors 
may be recognised and remunerated by the 
nation, and by those who in some cases claim 
the credit to themselves. 





HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE FIRST 
SURREY RIFLES. 


WE are glad that there are indications of the 
permanence of the Volunteer movement; and 


j}amongst them we may place the erection of 


buildings for the Head-Quarters of the First 
Surrey Rifles. These buildings were officially 


| opened by the Lord Lieutenant of the county on 


the Ist of July. 
About four acres of ground having been taken 
by the corps, at Camberwell, upon a long build- 


|ing lease, buildings of a substantial and per- 
/manent character were erected at a cost of 


upwards of 5,0001. The designs were prepared 
by Mr. J. T. Lepard, a member of the corps, 
who has acted as honorary architect. Mr. Winder 
was the builder. The internal arrangements are 
well suited to the object. The external effect of 
the buildings has been produced by coloured 
brickwork sparingly introduced. The principal 
feature of the plan and group is the drill-shed. 
It measures on plan, 150 ft. by 52 ft. in the 
clear; and its greatest height is about 40 ft. 
The roof is constructed with polygonal-framed 
ribs,semicircular in general form, 12 ft. 6in. apart, 
and each of three thicknesses of plank,—one 
1} in. thickness between two } in. thicknesses, in 
short pieces breaking joint,—and connected with 
the principal rafters, similarly to the arrange- 
ment in the roofs of the annexes of the Exhibi- 
tion Building of 1862. The common rafters are 
laid as purlins ; and on these the boarding is laid 
diagonally ; the external covering being slate. 
A lantern-light extends the entire length. There 
is a commodious gallery for visitors at one end 
of the building, approached by a wide staircase. 
The floor of the shed is formed of wood-block 
paving, laid by Mr. Carey. 

The men’s room and canteen measure 52 ft. 
by 24 ft., with bar adjoining. The room over- 
looks the parade ground ; and it has attached to 
it, the lavatory, a dressing-room with upwards 
of 400 lockers, and a yard with various con- 
veniences. The plan also includes an armoury, 
with armourer’s bench and stands for 1,200 
rifles; an orderly-room, a non-commissioned 
officers’ room, quarter-master’s office, separate 
rooms for the secretary and the adjutant, and 
a room for the committee. There is also an 
officers’ room, with dressing-room, lavatory, &e. 
attached ; and there are residences, with dis- 
tinct entrances, for the sergeant-major, and the 
canteen-man, with their families, and extensive 
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cellarage. It is intended at a future time to 
increase the accommodation here mentioned, by 
the erection of additional committee-rooms, and 
@ concert-room, 65 ft. by 26 ft., with a large 
balcony facing the parade and drill-ground. 
The arrangements are well suited to the purpose 
of the building. 








THE BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


original building, the ground for the foundation 
on the north side was discovered to be so soft, 
that the work was stopped six months at a time, 


| to allow the structure to consolidate and come 
| to a uniform bearing. 


The additions to the plan comprise the line 


|of rooms next the street ; two square compart- 
| ments of the plan, containing the waiting-room, 
| and the staircase to the residence ; the quadrant- 
| formed additions, with windows, to the account- 


|ant’s office and secretary’s clerk’s room, and 


THE building erected about sixty years ago, in 
Edinburgh, for the Bank of Scotland, is being 
extended and greatly altered in appearance ; 
and we this week give a plan and two views of 
the structure in itsamended form. The original 
building, by Messrs. Crichton & Reid,—the latter 
of whom was King’s Architect, during many 
years, for Scotland,—though it presented a 
tolerable facade to the south, formed a square 
unsightly mass viewed from the terrace of | 
Princes-street, or from other parts of the New | 
Town. Several of the leading architects of 
Edinburgh have endeavoured to discover means 
whereby the old building might be improved in 
appearance. The late Mr. Hamilton, and Messrs. 
Peddie & Kinnear prepared elaborate designs ; 
but none of these were acted upon. The busi- 
ness of the bank had, however, lately increased 
to such an extent that the directors felt that 
they would require to obtain additional accom- 
modation ; and with this they resolved to unite 
something in the way of architectural effect. 
Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., was commissioned 
some two to three years ago to prepare designs. 
An architect could scarcely have a more trouble- 
some task than that which was assigned to Mr. 

ryce 





While retaining nearly all the stonework, the 


ornament to the city. 

The building stands on quickly-sloping ground, | 
the north side being towards Princes-street and | 
the Gardens; and the south side being in North 
Bank-street. The north side was founded below 
the level of the gardens, at least 100 ft. below 
the level of the principal floor. Meeting with a 
foundation on the other, the south, side, at about 
65 ft. below the street, Mr. Bryce was induced | 


rooms, there, or bounding the street-pavement (altered and ornamen 
as shown in our plan, At the erection of the | with its surroundings. 


| corresponding rooms above them; the north 
| wall and windows of the telling-room, which will 


now occupy two stories, and minor works. The 


/ southern line of rooms, however, is partly of 


one story; above, and in the general effect as 
shown in the south-east view, there are two 
wings and a recessed centre. The length of 


| the front is increased by the wings from 105 ft. 
| to 175 ft. 


The style and character of the altered building 
will be as in the original building ; but additional 
ornamentation is to be introduced. In the new 
design, the windows are flanked by piers and 
coupled Corinthian pillars, and terminate in 
ornamented pedimental gables. Behind those 
gables will be belvideres, consisting of four 
clusters of shafts united by arches and covered 
by stone domes, on the apex of each of which 
will be a single allegorical figure. The unsightly 
dome of the old building is to be superseded by 
a cupola of graceful design, and which will rise 
30 ft. higher than the old one. The tambour is 


octagonal in shape, and has its sides decorated | 
with panels, mouldings, and cornices. The | 
lantern upon the dome is surmounted by a statue. | 





The north side of the building, which was its 
most objectional feature, is in the central part, to 
be reconstructed from the ground-level, and will 
not be recognisable as a part of the old struo- 
ture. The central windows are to be sur- 
mounted by pediments. In the centre of the 
lower pediment will be an ornamented window ; 
and the upper pediment will be supported by 
coupled caryatides, and will bear a sculptured 
group. The top of the building will be finished 
with a stone balustrade, having pedestals with 
groups of figures at the angles. From the 
nature of the site, the building is of great 
height at the north side: two sunk floors are 
hidden by the screen wall. The appearance of 
the bank, on the south, will be graceful and 
commanding; and, on the north, as the upper 
part will rise above all the houses in High-street 
and Bank-street beyond it, the cupola and 
belvideres will group with the towers and spires 
of the Free College and Assembly Hall on one 
side, and St. Giles’s on the other. 

The Bank-street entrance will open into a lofty 
hall, measuring 42 ft. by 21 ft.,on one side of 
which will be a lobby and corridor, and on the 
other the principal staircase. The telling-room 
beyond will be much enlarged, and measure 
50 ft. by 40 ft.; and in height it will embrace, 
as before said, two stories, as the old telling- 
room will be opened up and incorporated with 
the large room above. One object of the altera- 
tions is to get all the business apartments 
arranged on the street floor ; and this the archi- 
tect has succeeded in. At the west end of the 
low portion of the building, in front, the 
manager’s room, with the waiting-rooms, &c., in 


The height of the cupola from the pavement in , connexion therewith, will be situated; and at the 
Bank-street will be 112 ft., that of the belvideres | east end the secretary’s apartments and those 
90 ft., and that of the main body of the building of the inspector of branches. On the first floor 
old structure has been so altered and added to, | 55 ft. The street floor all round the building is | of the present building will be the rooms of the 
both externally and internally, that the work will | to be constructed of rustic ashlar, every alter- | directors, committee, law agent, &c.; and on the 
possess, when completed, the appearance and | nate course being vermiculated, and broken up by upper floor, a commodious dwelling-house for the 
advantages of a new building, and will be an piers on either side of the windows, and Ionic accountant. All the business apartments are to 


| pillars with vermiculated bands on either side of | be richly decorated. 
the main entrance. Along the top of the one- | 


The works were commenced more than 


story part of the building which lies between | eighteen months ago; but owing to the magni- 
the wings, runs a frieze and cornice, surmounted tude of the works of the foundations, the super- 
by a stone balustrade, which will be broken up structure is not now complete; and another year 


Commerce, and Mechanics. The part of the old | 


at intervals by pedestals bearing sculptured and a half may elapse before the building can be 
|groups representing Agriculture, Navigation, | finished. 


The masonry and carpenter’s work are in the 


1 r ir. 1S structure appearing in the recess between the | hands of Messrs. Wm. Beattie & Son. Our plan 
to place his main addition, containing new wings and over the low building in front, will be | does not distinguish between the new work and 


ted, so as to be in harmony | the old; but the nature of the alterations wil] be 
| exactly understood from the description. 
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ST. PETER’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 


Six or seven years ago, the members of the 
Episcopal Church of St. Peter, in Roxburgh- 
place, Edinburgh, finding that their place of 
worship was falling into a dilapidated con- 
dition, came to the conclusion that it would 
be expedient to erect an entirely new church 
in a more convenient position. They ac- 
cordingly secured a site on the south side of 
Lutton-place, Newington, and advertised for 
plans, one of the conditions being that the build- 
ing should be so planned as readily to admit of 
fature additions. A design of Decorated Gothic 
character, by Mr. Slater, of London, was fixed 
upon as the most suitable, and was carried into 
effect in its modified form, which consisted of a 
nave and apse; the future additions to consist 
of aisles and a spire. The design has now been 
finished in its entirety, with the further additions 
of a cloister and baptistery at the west end; and 
the result is that it may now be considered the 
most complete Gothic church in the city. The 
original church was seated for three hundred 
and fifty persons; and the aisles offered additional 
accommodation for two hundred sitters. In the 
alterations, the west gable and chancel have 





been retained, the side wall removed, and the 
roof (an open timber one) underpinned, and | 
upheld on pointed arches supported by xAamne 


THE WESTMINSTER GREAT BELL. 


Mr. Tuomas WaLEsBY corrects a mistake into 
which many persons have been led respecting 
the treatment adopted in the case of Big Ben 
the Second. He says thai though the bell is 
still imperfect, lacking grandeur and richness of 
tone—a somewhat gong-like sound being first 
emitted, instead of the proper fundamental note 
—it has, nevertheless, improved under the treat- 
ment of Messrs. Mears. To the question, “What 
has been done to the cracked bell: has the so- 
called ‘drill-and-saw’ remedy been applied to 
it?” he answers, “ Certainly not,” and gives the 
following statement. Wher Big Ben formerly 
told the hours, he was struck regularly by a 
monster clock-hammer of about 7} or 8 cwt., 
the blow of which auced “a shock enor- 
mously greater than that of a clapper, and sup- 

to be greater than was ever before given 
to a bell.” And thus poor Ben was cracked. 
Now, the principal crack in the bell was found 
to be diametrically opposite to the hammer. In 
order, then, that the meta! might be partially 


relieved from strain at the places intersected by | 


the cracks, Messrs. Mears turned the bell about 
3 ft. and substituted a new clock-hammer, not 
exceeding 4 cwt., for the old one of 8 cwt. The 
result, he says, unquestionably is, Big Ben 
speaks out in a more agreeable and continuous 
tone, though still defective, than he ever did 


branch, which on its route will connect itself 
with the Mid-Kent, North Kent, and Tunbridge 
lines, thus giving to Woolwich, Gravesend, 
Beckenham, Lewisham—and all the places, in 
short, on the South-Eastern system—a com- 
munication with the Crystal Palace and metro- 
politan stations of the Chatham and Dover line. 
From this point the line runs on by the Nun- 
head-hill Cemetery, climbing up heavy gradients, 
as, indeed, throughout, from Peckham. About a 
mile from the Crystal Palace there is a tunnel 
through the ridge of the hill, called the Crescent 
Tunnel, 400 yards in length, and still nearer the 
Crystal Palace there is another tunnel, the 
Paxton Tunnel, of 440 yards in length. The 
station is on a level with the Crystal Palace, and 
will lead into the building by a corridor beneath 
the road in front of the palace, the whole ascent 
not being more than about 20 ft.; and this is ac- 
complished by broad and easy flights of steps. 
|The station building is provided with four plat- 
forms, of which two are set apart for the use of 
first-class passengers only, and will communi- 
cate by a separate passage with the first-class 








|entrance in the centre transept, the entrances 
for second and third-class passengers being 
| nearer the south transept, and all the arrange- 
|ments for them being distinct from those for 
| first-class passengers. The traffic to the Crystal 
'Palace will be separated from the residential 
| traffic of the district by distinct stations. The 


head granite columns, with boldly-carved caps. | when subjected to the blow of the old monster | passage from the station to the palace is 40 ft. 


The tracery, buttresses, &c., have been used ini 
constructing the outer walls. The spire forms 
the principal architectural feature of the exte- 
rior: it is well proportioned, and is a graceful | 
addition to the architectural features of the city, | 
being seen to advantage from several points of | 
view. There are few cities where such features | 
tell so well, and come so often into play, as in| 
Edinburgh. Under the tower is a large and} 
deeply-recessed doorway; and another entrance | 
is formed at the end of the cloisters, leading 
from which are two arched openings; both 
of these openings are provided with wrought- | 
iron gates. The baptistery is situated opposite 
the centre of the west gable-end, and is sepa- | 
rated from it by the cloisters: it is octagonal | 
in form, and vaulted in stone. The whole win- | 
dows of the church are of two lights each, with 
the exception of those at the ends of the aisles, 
which are circular. Of these windows, those in 
the north aisle have been devoted to subjects 
from the Old Testament, and the south aisle to | 
subjects from the New Testament. The win- 
dows of the apse illustrate the history of our | 
Lord ; while those of the baptistery will be re- | 
served for the baptism of Christ, and other kin- | 
dred subjects. The subjects of each window are | 
as follows :—North aisle, commencing at west | 
end :—No. 1. Migration of Abraham ; Sacrifice 
of Isaac. No. 2. Jacob’s Ladder ; Joseph making 


himself known to his Brethren. No.3. Moses (the one now in question) and the greater | ¢ 
| and Dover Company, Lord Harris stated that 


with the Tables of the Law ; the Brazen Serpent. 
No. 4. Samuel anointing David; David and | 


hammer. 








THE LEEDS CROSS. 


Witt you kindly spare me a corner in your 


valuable paper for a few remarks in answer to | 


the incorrect statements respecting this cross, 


made by Professor Westwood and Mr. Way | 


in their joint paper read at the last meeting 
of the Archzeological Institute of Great Britain 


and Ireland, an account of which appeared in | 


the Builder on the 15th of July last. 

In justice to Mr. Chantrell, architect, who I 
expected would have answered for himself, 
I cannot do better than give a concise history of 
the discovery and fate of this said cross. 

In the year 1837, Dr. Hook, then Vicar of 
Leeds, now Dean of Chichester, commissioned 
Mr, Chantrell to prepare plans for the re-build- 
ing of the parish church. During the demolition 
of the old walls (more particularly the tower) 
the architect discovered that many of the stones 
were carved, whereupon ke offered rewards to 
any of the workmen who should find any sculp- 
tured stones. By this means he obtained a 
large and valuable collection of these ancient 
relics, and had them removed to his residence 
near Leeds. After clearing off the mortar, and 
thoroughly cleansing the specimens, he dis- 
covered he had nearly the whole of one cross 


portion of a smaller one, &c. &c. 
In 1839, he read a paper on the discovery of 


jin width, and the roof is supported by groined 
| arches formed of various coloured bricks. There 
| are four stations upon the line, one at Denmark- 
| hill, a second at Peckham, both of which will 
be available also for the traffic of the South 
London ; a third at Nunhead, and a fourth at 
| Forest-hill. As yet none of these intermediate 
stations are open to the public. At present 
nineteen trains run daily each way. The length 
of the branch is six miles and a quarter. When 
all the authorised lines of the Chatham and 
Dover Railway are complete, the new line will 
communicate directly with the stations at Vic- 
toria, Farringdon-street, Charing-cross, Cannon- 
street, London Bridge, King’s-cross, Paddington, 
all stations on the Metropolitan and Great 
Northern Railways, and with Clapham, Brixton, 
Camberwell, Deptford, New-cross, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, and all stations on the South-Eastern 
Railway and London and South-Western Rail- 
ways. The line has been constructed by Messrs. 
Peto & Betts. Mr. Shelford is the resident en- 
gineer; and Mr. Edward M. Barry has been the 
architect for the Crystal Palace station, which 
was built by Messrs. Lucas, at a cost of about 
100,0007. The Brighton or South London portion 
was constructed by Mr. Firbank, of Newport, 
Mr. Jacomb being the resident engineer. We 





may add that the iron roof of the station dis- 
plays taste. It is enriched with gilding. 
| At a special meeting of the London, Chatham, 


the company’s Victoria Station and the approach 


Nathan. No. 5. Solomon dedicating the Temple ;| this cross, before the Leeds Philosophical and | to it were inadequate to accommodate the traffic ; 


Elijah taken up into Heaven. Apse, commencing | 
at north side:—No. 1. Annunciation; Visit to) 
Elizabeth ; Nativity; Christ subject to His! 
Parents. No.2. Sermon on the Mount; Mar- | 
riage in Cana; Healing the Sick; Last Supper. | 
No. 3. Crucifixion; Agony in the Garden;} 
Descent from the Cross; Entombment. No. 4.) 
Resurrection; Maries watching; Angels and} 
Maries at Sepulchre ; Noli me Tangere. No. 5.! 
Ascension ; Final Commission to the Apostles ; | 
Session; Pentecost. South aisle, commencing 
at east end:—No. 1. Call of SS. Peter and 
Andrew ; Miraculous Draught of Fishes. No. 2. 
Transfiguration (SS. Peter, James, and John) ; 
St. John taking the Virgin Mary to his own 
Home. No. 3. Call of St. Matthew; Unbelief of 
St. Thomas. No. 4. Christ in the House of 
Martha and Mary; St. Mary Magdalene washing 
the Feet of Christ. No. 5. Martydom of St. 
Stephen; Conversion of St. Paul. Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell are the artists employed, and the 
glass already in place is remarkable as work of 
that kind in the city, both as regards harmony 
of colour and mode of treatment. The chancel 
has been fitted up with appropriate oak-carved 
“benches, by Mr. Forsyth; brass work by Mr. 
Potter, and tiles by Messrs. Minton & Co. The 
pulpit, by Mr. Poole, is circular in plan, and is 
of Caen stone, supported by shafts of Sienna, 
Devonshire, and Galway marble. A fine organ, 
by Mr. Holt, has been placed in a chamber to 
the south of the chancel. The whole interior is 
being decorated in colour, by Mr. Potts, of 
Edinburgh, under the direction of Mr. Fry, clerk 
of works. Mr. Baffin is the mason and joiner, 





Literary Society; and afterwards in London, 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
illustrated by drawings, and I believe castings 
in plaster, frem the cross. 

Since the discovery, it has been taken the 
greatest care of, and has formed a pleasing 
feature in Mr. Chantrell’s garden, wherever he 
has resided. It is now with him in the county 
of Sussex, not far from Brighton; and, strange 
enough, the vicar, the cross, and the architect 
are all located in one county. I only trust, at 
the proper time, Mr. Chantrell may be inclined 
to make the Leeds people a present of their own 
“ old cross” (around which, no doubt, the early 
Christians worshipped, before a church was 
erected in Leeds), so that it may once more rest 
beneath the roof of the parish church, after its 
long sojourn in the South of England. 

H. W. CHANTRELL. 





METROPOLITAN RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue High-Level Crystal Palace line, which has 
just been opened for traffic, forms an important 
addition to the London, Chatham, and Dover 
system, and will prove of great service to the 
Crystal Palace and to the public generally. The 
line, as described in the Railway News, starts 
from a point on the South London Railway near 
the Lyndhurst-road, Peckham, running on the 
same road, though on a distinct set of rails, as 
the Brighton scheme of the South London be- 
tween Brixton and Peckham. At Semaphore- 
hill there will be a junction with the Greenwich 


many complaints were made in the public press, 
and otherwise, of the want of punctuality in the 
company’s Metropolitan Extension trains, not 
only at the Victoria, but also at the Blackfriars, 
City, and other stations. The only remedy was 
to get an independent branch line of their own, 
and they had accordingly obtained powers to 
gofrom a junction near Wandsworth Station 
across the Thames to the Victoria Station. This 
would enable them to accommodate the traffic of 
other companies as well as their own, by which 
they would be materially benefited. The works 
were in course of construction; and it was hoped 
they would be completed in April next. The 
Chairman, Lord Sondes, moved a formal resolu- 
tion authorising the creation of 370,0001. capital 
stock under the Act of 1863, and of 150,0007. 
under the New Lines Act, 1864, and that these 
two stocks be called the Victoria Station Im- 
provement Stock. The resolution was adopted. 
Sir M. Peto, M.P., in reply to questions, said 
that his firm had been and were carrying on the 
works vigorously, with the view of bringing into 
operation at the same time the four lines of rails 
from Farringdon-street to Herne-hill and the 
Victoria Station, which he believed would be 
accomplished by April next. 

It appears from the Metropolitan Railway 
returns that during the half-year just ended, 
a number of persons equal to two-and-a-half 
times the whole population travelled upon the 
underground line, the total number being 
7,462,823. The greatest number consisted, of 
course, of third-class passengers ; but a compari- 
son with the figures of the previous year shows 
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that the proportion of both first and second 
classes is slightly decreasing, as the third-class 
passengers increase in a greater ratio than the 
others. The first-class travellers in the first 
half-year of 1864 were 12:20 per cent. of the 
whole, while this year they were only 11:15; 
the percentage of the second-class in 1864 was 
23°25, for the year just ended it was 20°37; 
while the third-class travellers, who in 1864 
formed 64°55 per cent. of the whole, made up 
last year the larger proportion of 68°48 per cent. 
The extent to which travelling upon railways 
may be encouraged by low fares is illustrated by 
the travelling from station to station. The fares 
between intermediate stations were reduced this 
year from 4d., 3d., and 2d. for single journeys, 
to 3d., 2d., and 1d.; for the return journey from 
6d., 4d., and 3d., to 4d., 3d., and 2d. The conse- 
quence is that in the month of June last as 
many as 39,403 persons booked by third-class, 
or ld. fares, to ride from one station to another 
on the line; 4,045 travelled second-class, and 
2,398 first-class between intermediate stations. 
The increase during the month consequent on 
the reduction of the intermediate fares was a 
total of 29,842, or representing an annual in- 
crease of nearly 1,000 travellers per day. The 
whole of this amount of traffic has been con- 
ducted underground, without the loss of a single 
life or the occurrence of a single casualty to 
passengers. We understand that the line north- 
ward from the Underground Railway will cause 
the demolition of the house at the top of Upper 
Baker-street in which Mrs. Siddons died. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 





Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
last week, the cash statement of the finance committee | 
was presented, and showed the following cash balances in | 
the hands of the treasurer :—Current account, 297,884. 
14s, 4d.; deposit accounts, 200,000/.; total, 497,884/, 14s. 
4d. Government securities, 18,1982, 11s. 

Tenders for works to the Putney and other sewers, and 
for diverting sewage from a part of the River Wandle, 
were received, as elsewhere mentioned; and Mr. Moxon’s 
tender, for 41,500/., was accepted, subject to the usual 
inquiries. 

Proposed Improvement in Park-lane. 


Major Lyon moved, pursuant to notice, ‘‘ That it is 
incumbent on the Board to make provision for the relief 
of the traffic in Park-lane; that Parliament be applied to 
in the next Session for an Act for that purpose; and that 
it be referred to the Streets Committee to consider the 
details of a scheme for improving and widening Park- 
lane.” He said that what the Board wanted was to pro- 
vide some remedy, at the least possible expense, for the 
evil that now existed. There was no improvement in 
London that required so much consideration as the ques- 
tion before them, The architect ought to have as much 
time as possible to enable him to consider the plans at 
present proposed. With the exception of an old plan 
made by Mr. Marrable, C.E£., for the widening of Park- 
lane, he did not think there was any scheme at all prac- 
ticable. There was a scheme for making a thoroughfare 
through Audley-street, but that had not received much 
consideration. He hoped his motion would pass without 
ony oP osition. 

r. Westerton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Le Breton said that as the Streets Committee would 
not meet until the first week in September, he would move 
as an amendment that Mr. Vulliamy, the superintending 
architect, be directed to make plans for the consideration 
of the Board. 

Mr. Bidgood said, as a private individual living at the 
West-end, he would hail with delight any plan that would 
relieve the traflic in any way. He thought the question 
rested between the Hamilton-place scheme and an im- 
provement at a cost of between 200,000/. and 300,0001. He 
saw no halting-place between the two, and he was not in- 
clined to incur that great expense. The Board had been 
most anxious to open up Hamilton-place, but Government 
and Parliament stood in the way. If Hamilton-place were 
opened, all difficulty would be at an end. 

Mr. Miller, M.P., said that the estimate for widening 
Park-lane, laid before Parliament, was 104,0001., out of 
which 6,000/, was estimated for Gloucester House, at the 
corner. He considered that the Park-lane plan was the 
best to adopt. 

Mr. Newton said he was glad this subject had been 
taken up by the members for St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, He considered that this was a local improye- 
ment, and he hoped that Major Lyon would, as they would 
be separated for six weeks, consult his vestry (St, George’s, 
Hanover-square) as to how much they would pay towards 
the scheme. 

In answer to Mr. Bidgood, Major Lyon said the Govyern- 
ment would clear the way as far as the Marble Arch. 

Mr. Healey said, the representatives of the richest 
parish in London (St, George’s) said their vestry was not 
inclined to contribute anything towards the improvement, 
There were many places in London which required im- 
provement more than Park-lane, and he saw no reason 
why the Board should incur the expense of going to 
Parliament for such a scheme, 

Some amendment having been made to the motion, the 
Chairman said, the committee and the architect would be 
confined to the widening of Park-lane. He thought it 
would be better if the form of the motion were “ for the 
relieving of Park-lane;” it would then be open. Ulti- 
mately Major Lyon agreed to omit the words having 
reference to an application to Parliament, 





Improvement in Carey-street, 
The Works and Improvements Committee recommended 
** That the Board do contribute the sum of 4,000/. towards 
the cost of an ny rete ge estimated at 15,0001., to be 
effected by the Strand District Board of Works, by 


Chancery-lane, at the eastern end, and that such contribu- 
tion be paid to the Strand District Board of Works, on 
a certificate from the architect of this Board of the com- 
pletion of the work.” : _ 
On the motion for the adoption of this seccenmendanen, 
an amendment was proposed raising the contribution o 
the Board from 4,000/, to 5,000/., and it was agreed to, 


The Progress of the Thames Embankment and Main 
Drainage Works. 


The Engineer (Mr. J. W. pg wen presented a re- 
port upon the progress of the Thames Embankment 
works, the low-level sewer north, and the alterations of 
main sewers, schedule D. 

“ North Side of the River.—Thames Embankment (Con- 
tract No. 1), between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. 
The works comprise about 1,510 ft. in length of caisson 
dam, 660 ft. in length ‘of timber coffer-dam, 140 ft. run of 
river wall, with low-level sewer and subway by Whitehall, 
and 1,604 ft. of 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. brick sewer, along the 
foreshore, for the pe of intercepting the drains dis- 
charged therein ; the formation of the foundations, brick- 
work, granite facings, flushing sewers, and reservoir, 
with pipes, valves, &c., for flushing the low-level sewer ; 
the paving for recesses, &c., in connexion with the West- 
minster Steamboat Pier, and the river wall in continua- 
tion eastward thereof ; the filling in of 306,500 cube yards 
of materials, partly from the river and partly from the 
land, and piling for strutting to coffer-dams, &c., in 
various stages. The spproximate value of the whole of 
the foregoing, together with the materials and plant 
upon the ground, is 170,584/., of which the sum of 
13,4231. is due to the progress made in the past month. 
Of the total amount, the proportionate sum of 63,7471. is 
for works, 31,0791, for materials, and 75,758/. for plant. 

Thames Embankment (Contract No. 2), between Water- 
loo Bridge and Temple Gardens,—The coffer-dam in front 
of Somerset House is completed, with the exception of 
about 75 ft., at the end nearest the bridge. Within the 
finished portion about 3,500 cube yards of ground have 
been excavated, and 700 yards of concrete tipped in for 
the foundations of the river wall. Within the dam front- 
ing Temple-pier and the western,end of Temple Gardens, 
the oak done in the construction of the river wall, 
sewer, and subway, is as follows :—418 cube yards of ex- 
cavations have been got out, and 1,270 yards of concrete 
deposited ; 115 rods of brickwork built, 3,650 cube feet of 

ranite bedded, and 780 ft. super. of 6 in. York landings 
faid. The dam at the eastern end of Temple Gardens is 
in course of construction. The approximate value of the 
work completed, and of the materials and plant upon the 
ground, is 126,726/., or 6,8581. for the work executed in 
the past month. Ofthe total amount the sum of 73,2330. 
is for works, 19,0492. for materials, and 34,444. for plant. 

Low-level Sewer.—During the t month 1,180 ft, of 
the main line, and 535 ft. of the Old Ford branch sewer 
have been constructed, making in all a total length of 
about 21-3 miles of sewers completed under this contract. 
Within the dam which has been completed in the river 
Lea, 550 yards of excavation have been got out. The 
sewer from that river through the marshes is being con- 
structed in open cutting, and is fast progressing, about 
550 ft. run of trench a been opened, and the brick 
invert got in for a length of 150 ft. The total approzi- 
mate value of the een works, is 117,4531., of which 
the sum of 12,1691. is due to the progress made by Mr. 
Webster in the past month. 

Abbey-mills Station.—The excavation for this building 
is in progress, about 3,000 cube yards of ground having 
been got out, and 50 piles driven, with the necessary 
struts, &c., fixed. The cost of these works, including the 
pumping, is estimated at 2,500/. 

Western Sewers Extension.—The works are now vir- 
tually completed, and their approximate cost is 17,8001. 

Greenwich and Deptford Sewers, — Nearly 1} mile of 
these sewers, with about 3,770 ft. of branch pipe sewers 
and drains, have been completed by Mr. Dethick, who 
has also about 214 ft. of tunnelling in progress, The total 
value of these and of the incidental works in connexion 
therewith is 21,1907., or 1,233/, in excess of the amount 
last reported, 

J. W. Bazavertte, Chief Engineer,” 

The report was received and adopted, 


Utilizalion of Sewage on the South Side of the River, 


Mr. Newton moved ‘‘That advertisements be issued 
stating that the Board will be prepared to receive sugges- 
tions and communications in reference to the utilization 
of the sewage of the metrepolis on the south side, on the 
22nd of September. He thought that ifthe Board intended 
to do anything this year, the course for them to adopt 
was the motion. It was insinuated at the last meeting 
that none of the tenders had been drawn up in accordance 
with the conditions advertised, and he (Mr. Newton) 
thought it was clear that the Board could not receive 
these tenders. He referred at some length to the circum- 
stances attending the receiving of tenders for the sewage 
last year, and contended that the course he now suggested 
was in accordance with the precedent then laid down. 
Besides, he thought it was only fair to give the persons 
who had presented tenders, but about the formal drawing 
up and presentation of which there was some question, an 
opportunity of tendering again. He did not think the 

oard was at present in a position to take the tenders in 

uestion into consideration. In his opinion, the Board 
should draw a wide distinction between tenders for works 
and the purchase of this concession, and he thought that 
the Board were bound to seek for and accept the best 
terms offered. 

Mr. Doulton, M.P., in moving an amendment, said that 
he could not see the force of the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Newton. The position of the Board was totall 
different from what it was when Mr, Newton was sutereed, 
The case had undergone thorough examination; it would 
be car maa a unfair to those who had tendered in con- 
formity with the terms of the advertisement to throw the 
whole question open again, so as to enable parties who 
were not prepared in time, but who had now obtained 
the information they needed, to present tenders; and it 
might be that these tenderers had not strictly complied 
with the terms of the advertisement; but it appeared to 
him that the Board would injure themselves very much in 
the eyes of the public if they allowed any appearance of 
unfair dealing to exist. They should re to the 
bargain in the advertisement, and before seeking for 
other tenders they should consider those already received. 

Mr. Lowman Taylor ded the a d t. He 
Sous if they were to do anything in the matter they 
should commence de novo, but before doing so, they 
should examine the plans sent in. If the committee who 
would examine them found there was nothing in them 
that they should feel satisfied in recommending, let the 








setting back the houses on the south side of Carey-street, | 


general public then get an opportunity of sending in 








other plans. He would in that case be to consider 
Mr. Shield’s plan, and, if it was found ge the 
to vote for it. As far as he was concerned, he would n, 
pledge himself to any one of the plans; but if they 
wished to retain the confidence of the general public, he 
ap they should offer an opinion on them re 
re- ——. Although he disapproved of the 
tion of Mr, Newton, still he had no doubt it woul’ be 
ultimately adopted; but he trusted that before doing so 
the plans already sent in would be examined. He thought 
that the various plans should be sent to the vestries and 
district boards, and therefore thought the amendment 
ought to be adopted. They should act, he considered, with 
great caution in the matter. 

Mr. Miller thought they ought to wait till the 
of the committee was before them res; i io-tiee 
already sent in; and was of the —— that an- 
ticipated that report, they would lay themselves open to 
yo —— that they = roe A ulterior o in 

joing 80. e amendment, would suggest was, that 
the further consideration of the aber deferred till 
the report of the committee be laid before the Board. 

After much discussion, the amencment of Mr. Doulton 
was put, and, on a division, was lost by 12 votes to 15, 

On the original motion being put, 

Mr. Miller moved the amendment he had suggested, 
and it was carried, 


The Offensive Manufactures below Woolwich and the 
Plumstead Nuisances. 


A report was brought up from the Main 
Committee with reference to the above-named nuisances, 
It recommended ‘‘ That a communication be addressed to 
the Marquis of Hartington to the effect, that the Board 
entertain no doubt as to the great nuisance which arises 
from the offensive manufactories below Woolwich, but 
that owing to their being situated beyond the jurisdic. 
tion of the Board, they are unable to deal with the 
matter; that it must therefore be left to the Government 
to take such measures as they may be advised, and that 
the Board will be happy to aid them as far as lies in their 
power; that the engineer be instructed to examine and 
report with respect to the open ditches in Plumstead 
Marshes, into which it is alleged that the drainage of 
Plumstead now flows ; that the Marquis of Hartington be 
so informed, and that the particulars thereof be commu- 
nicated to him,”’ 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Some other questions, elsewhere noticed, were dis- 
cussed at the same meeting. 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


At the meeting in last week, of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, Mr. Robert Taylor gave 
notice of the following motion in reference to the 
fees to district surveyors :—‘ That it be referred 
to the Building Act Committee toreport generally 
on the payment of district surveyors by fees; 
on the extent, value, and convenience of the 
present districts ; and on the expediency of their 
fusion and re-arrangement. Also as to the ad- 
visability of diverting the payment of the fees 
collected under the Act into a common fund, 
out of which to defray the payment of a staff of 
salaried officers devoting their whole time to the 
publicservice.” He said, that last year the district 
surveyors were paid in the way of fees 32,000I., 
and he was strongly impressed that the public 
should have the benefit to some extent of these 
fees. 

At the same meeting, a report was received 
from the Building Act Committee, stating, with 
reference to the recent fire in Southwark-street, 
that the investigations show the district surveyor 
fulfilled his duty with regard to the construction 
of the building ; but that it may become a ques- 
tion whether, in any amendment of the Building 
Act, some provision should not be made as to 
the use of materials for erections on roofs. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cambridge.—At the last meeting of the town 
council, the report of the market committee re- 
commending the adoption of a plan by Mr. R. RB. 
Rowe for a new Corn Exchange, was referred 
back for further consideration. The council did 
not like the plan; but, by the casting vote of the 
mayor, it pledged itself to a new Corn Exchange, 
and to Peas Hill as the fittest site for that ex- 
change. The market and guildhall committees 
will consider the subject jointly. 

Teignmouth (Devon).—The first pillar for the 
new pier to be erected at Teignmouth has been 
formally screwed down by the Earl of Devon. 

Newport (Wales). — The market-place re- 
erected at Newport by the Duke of Beaufort 
is well-nigh completed, sundry fittings up being 
all that is needed ere it be open for the public 
accommodation. The more detailed plans and 
sections of the Alexandra Docks are now being 
prepared, and advertisements will shortly be 
issued inviting tenders for the works. Lord 
Tredegar, upon whose land the docks will be 
constructed, has subscribed 150,000. towards 
the undertaking, being one-fourth of the capital ; 
the Great Western Railway Company has powers 
to subscribe 50,0001.; Brecon and Merthyr Com- 
pany, 50,0001.; and the Monmouthshire, 20,0001. ; 
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making a total of 270,0001. The remaining 
330,00U1. will be looked for from the public. 
Liverpool.—At a recent meeting of the town 
council, Alderman Stewart said the council had 
some time ago adopted a recommendation that 
the dwelling-house for the judges should be 
erected upon the Newsham House Estate. Ac- 
cordingly, the finance committee had directed 
the architect and surveyor to prepare plans for 
such a residence. These plans were now pre- 
pared, and had been submitted to the finance 
committee, and the estimate for the building 
was set down at 10,0001. He moved the adop- 
tion of the recommendation. Mr. 8. G. Rathbone 
moved as an amendment that the recommenda- 
tion of the finance committee be referred back, 
in order that they might report whether some 
less expensive plan of lodging the judges could 
vot be devised. Mr. Picton seconded the motion. 
Alderman Woodruff said the council had already 
affirmed the question that the judge’s lodgings 
should be erected on the Newsham Estate; and 
Mr. Robson was, in consequence, directed by the 
finance committee to prepare plans, &c., for the 
approval of the council. The only question now 
for the council was, whether the elevation was 
a satisfactory one, and whether they were pre- 
pared to go to that expense? They could not 
deal with the question whether they would go 
to the Newsham Estate without rescinding the 
resolution already passed. Mr. Rathbone’s 
amendment was therefore out of order. The 
amendment, however, was carried by 26 to 16. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hunstanton. — The chancel of Hunstanton 
Church has been re-opened for divine service. 
The work of restoration has been done under the 
direction of Mr. F. Preedy, architect. The old 
low-pitched deal roof has been replaced by an 
oak one, with a pitch corresponding to that of 
the church. The walls have been faced with 
white freestone, the floor raised, and the east 


part paved with Minton’s tiles, and a reredos of | 


alabaster, with painted medallions, from designs 
by Mr. Preedy, erected at the east end. Of the 
latter, only part is at present put up, as it was 
unfortunately broken in its transit from Worces- 
ter. A temporary vestry and organ chamber 
have been erected on the north side of the 
chancel. 

Aylesbury.—A vestry meeting has been held 
in St. Mary’s Church, to submit the report and 
estimate of Mr. G. G. Scott, relating to the 


estimated at 3,0001. The architect is Mr. Joseph 
Neale, of Bristol; builders, Messrs. Holdstock & 
Garside, of Leighton Buzzard; stone masonry, 
by Mr. John Greenway, of Linslade, Leighton 
Buzzard; clerk of the works, Mr. J. P. Stevens. 

Hawkley (Hants).—The new church, built at 
the sole expense of Mr. J. Maberley (said to 
amount to 4,0001.), has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester. The edifice is in the 
Early Norman style. The walls are built of the 
gray rock stone of the parish; the quoins, 
window frames, and facings of Caen stone, carved 





in relief; and the tower, with its transversed 
roof, 100 feet in height, exhibits itself as a land- 
mark over a great extent of country. 


Birmingham.—St. David’s Church, which has | 


just been erected in Bissell-street, on a site of 


land given by Mr. John Nicholls, has been con- | 


secrated by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
church is built in the form of a cross, in the 


Gothic style of the Geometric period. It is| 


built of brick, with a small admixture of stone, 
principally in the traces of the windows. It has 


a nave and aisles, chancel, and two transepts. | 


The total length is 140 ft., the width in the 


body of the church 52 ft., and the length across | 


the transepts 90 ft. The height from the floor 
to the top of the nave roof is about 50 ft. At 
the west end there is a tower, bearing a spire 
rising to a height of between 150 ft. and 160 ft. 
The columns and arches to the nave and chancel 
are of Bath stone, and the floor of the chancel is 
paved with encaustic tiles, the whole of the 
roofs being open-timbered, varnished, and the 
roof of the chancel slightly ornamented. The 
sittings are all open, and composed of red deal. 
On the south side of the chancel there is an 
organ chapel, in which is placed an organ, built 
by Mr. Banfield, and presented to the church by 
Mr. Nicholls. The church will accommodate 
1,000 persons, and 750 of the seats are free. The 
edifice has been erected at a cost of upwards of 
4,0001., by Messrs. Webb, of Birmingham, con- 
tractors, from plans by Messrs. Martin & Cham- 
berlain, architects. The whole of the carving 
on the stone capitals is the work of Mr. Barfield, 
of Leicester. 

Hamstead, near Birmingham.—The new tem- 
porary church at Hamstead, on the estate of 
Mr. John Stubbs, who gave the land for the site, 
has been opened for divine service. The build- 
ing is of Gothic character. Its size is 70 ft. by 
20 ft., with entrance porch and vestry, and will 
accommodate 210 persons. The foundation is of 
stone, having buttresses every 10 ft., and built 





to receive an iron sill-plate, upon which is placed 


external repairs necessary to the parish church, | wood studding, forming the walls of the build- 
and to discuss how the funds should be raised. | ing. The roof is high pitched, and slated, and is 
It was resolved that the question of raising a | surmounted by a bell turret. The roof principals 
certain portion of the 1,500l. required for the | are framed of wood and iron, and are placed on 
repairs by means of a church-rate be submitted | wood posts, which are supported by iron brackets, 
to a future meeting of the parishioners. placed on the stone buttresses. The church is 

Upper Heyford.—At a recent vestry-meeting | lighted by one large window, in the gable end, 
as to the restoration of the parish church, the and seven pointed windows in the sides and apse 
rector produced plans and drawings prepared by | end, which run up and form gables in the roof. 
Mr. Talbot Bury, architect, showing that the | There are also four small gablet windows in the 
characteristics of the old church and chancel will | roof. The outside of the building is finished in 
be preserved so far as they are worth preserving. | cement, the inside being boarded 5 ft. in height, 


The tower, traditionally said to be the work of | the remaining height, as also the underside of 


William of Wykeham, who purchased the manor | the roof, being covered with strong canvas 
and advowson for presentation to New College,| whitened, the joints being covered with deal 
is every way firm and good, and requires no/ fillets. The whole of the inside woodwork is 
very costly repairs, except in the matter of the | stained, the ironwork being painted blue. The 
bells, which are to be restored. When the con-/ church is provided with movable benches, pul-| 
templated repairs are effected, the edifice will | pit, reading-desk, lectern, sedilia, altar-table, | 
consist of a western tower, nave slightly widened | and altar-rail, all of stained deal. The building | 
from its present dimensions, north aisle, chancel, | has been erected by Messrs. John Hardwick & 
vestry-room, semi-transept on the south, and | Son, of Birmingham, builders, from the designs 


south porch. The resolutions of the vestry were 
to the effect that the parishioners present ap- 
proved the proposal to raise 4001. by loan from 
the Public Works Loan Office, and to spread the 
repayments over five years and not longer. A 
restoration committee was then appointed. 

Bromley-by-Bow.-- The new church of St. 
Michael and All Angels in the parish of Bromley- 
by-Bow, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by the Countess of Ellesmere on the 29th of 
September last, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. 

Leighton Buzzard (Beds).—The chief stone of 
a new church, to be named St. Andrew’s, 
situated at the north end of Leighton Buzzard, 
has been laid by Colonel Hanmer, K.B., lord of 
the manor. The church will be 100 ft. in length, 
and 50 ft. in width within the walls, with a spire 
of more than 100 ft. in height. The style is 
Early Decorated. The material will be stone, 
with freestone dressings, from Farleigh Down 
Pits, Wiltshire. It is calculated to seat 560 
persons, all the seats being free. The cost is 





of Mr. G. T. Robinson, archidiaconal architect, 
Leamington. The cost, including all the fittings, 
is 21. per sitting. The new edifice is within a 
short distance of the Hamstead and Great Barr 
Railway Station, in a rural district, some por- | 
tions of which are about to be offered to the) 
public for building sites. 

Hornsea (Yorkshire).—A preliminary meeting 
has been held to consider the restoration of the 
parish church, and to devise the best means of 
obtaining the sum required, which, according to 
the estimate of Mr. Gilbert Scott, the architect, 
will be 2,000I. for the interior restoration only. 
The chancel stalls are to be in oak, and the other 
parts in stained fir. According to Mr. Scott’s 
plan, the church will seat upwards of 200 more 
than at present. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to receive contributions. 

Asby (Westmoreland).—The foundation-stone 
of a new church has been laid in the secluded 
Westmoreland village of Asby, situated about 
5 miles south of the county town of Appleby. 
Miss Hill, of Castlebank, Appleby, is erecting 





the new church on the site of the old one. 
Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool, architects, 
were applied to, and a design being approved of 
by Miss Hill, contracts were entered into for its 
immediate erection. The exterior measurement 
is 85 ft. by 37 ft., and interior 50 ft. by 32 ft. 
5 in. The chancel will be 25 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., 
and the porch 12 ft. square. The tower is to be 
50 ft. high, and will be surmounted by an orna- 
mental cross. The building is of the Decorated 
Gothic style, consisting of chancel, nave, south 
aisle, south porch, and vestry; on the north 
side chancel, and a bell gable sufficient to con- 
tain two bells. The nave is divided into three 
bays, with round pillars supporting arches in 
two orders of red and white stone. The south 
side is lighted with two low windows of ten 
lights, and a single light opposite the font. The 
north wall is lighted with lofty decorated win- 
dows of two lights each, and a three-light win- 
dow lights the east or chancel gable. A stone 
arch, in two orders of red and white stone, 


| Separates the chancel from the nave. The inte- 


rior will be filled with plain benches of pitch 
pine, and the floor corstructed of tesselated 
pavement. The roof will be covered with green 
Westmoreland slates. There is also a pent- 
house between the two buttresses for the use of 
the bell-ringers. The material of which the 
building is composed is a warm-tinted stone, 
found in the immediate neighbourhood. The 
tenders of Mr. Grisenthwaite, of Penrith, for 
the masonry; Mr. J. Dawson, of Appleby, for 
the woodwork; and the late Mr. R. Fauset, of 
Appleby, for the plumbing, glazing, &c. (now 
being executed by Messrs. Martindale & Jack- 
son), were accepted. The work was commenced 
early in the beginning of the year, and the 
exterior masonry is far advanced. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bermondsey.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational chapel has been laid by the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, on a plot of ground situated 
in the Drummond-road, Jamaica Level, Ber- 
mondsey. 

Great Berkhamstead (Herts).—The new Bap- 
tist chapel has been opened. The new edifice 
stands at the east end of the High-street, and 
on the north side. It is in the Decorated style. 
The materials are white Leighton bricks, with 
red bands, and white Bath freestone. At the 
south-west corner are a tower and a white stone 
spire, the height of which is 90 ft. There isa 
large window at the south end of the building. 
The dimensions of the chapel are, externally, 
58 ft. by 40 ft., and internally, 48 ft. by 37 ft. 
It contains sittings for 540 persons. The seats 
and galleries are of stained deal. The south 
gallery extends over the entrance-porch to the 
large window. The floor of the chapel is an 
inclined plane. There is no pulpit, but a plat- 
form with the minister’s desk placed on it. The 
organ-chamber is at the north end of the chapel, 
with a stone arch, on each corner of which is the 
figure of an angel. The roof of the chapel is of 
stained timber, open to the ridge, with white 
plaster between the rafters. At the rear are 
large schoolrooms, of a corresponding style of 
architecture. The architect was Mr. Neale, of 
Bristol; and the builder, Mr. Toefield, of Tot- 
ternhoe. The total cost of the chapel and 
schools is under 2,0601., including the site. Some 
of the materials of the old chapel have been 


} used up in the new; and the total expenditure 
| will be about 1,6001. 


Leicester.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Nonconformist Church, Victoria-road (formerly 
known as the Occupation-road), has been laid, 
by Sir Samuel Morton Peto, bart., M.P. The 
site chosen for the edifice is a conspicuous one. 
The building will be in the Gothic style, and 
surmounted by a spire 150 ft. high. It is in- 
tended to accommodate about 1,100 persons, and 
the cost will be 7,0001. The schoolroom will be 
underneath the back part of the building, the 
size of it being 60 ft. by 36 ft. The cost of the 
erection will be defrayed almost entirely by 
the congregation attending Belvoir-street and 
Charles-street Chapels. Mr. R. Harris alone 
contributes 1,0001. towards the building fund, 
and other sums have already been subscribed, 
amounting altogether to 4,3001. The architect 
of the building is Mr. J. Tarring, of London ; 
and Messrs. Neale & Sons, of Leicester, are the 
builders. Mr. Henry Crocker is clerk of the 
works. 

Malvern.—The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel and schools, for Malvern, has 
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been laid. The plans of the chapel are by Mr. 
John Tarring of London. The style of the 
building is Early Decorated, and it is calculated 
to accommodate 500 people. There are to bea 
nave, transept, and apse. The length will be 
84 ft. 6 in.; width at the transepts, 53 ft.; and 
width of the nave, 40 ft. Beneath the chapel, in 
a sort of crypt, are to be the school-rooms, 12 ft. 
in height, capable of accommodating 500 chil- 
dren. Attached to the school-rooms are class- 
rooms and vestries, but the minister’s vestry is 
on the ground floor of the chapel. The actual 
height of the tower will be 84 ft., but the 
addition of 24 ft. of the pinnacles will make the 
total height 104 ft. The total cost of church 
and school-rooms is estimated at 3,0001., of 
which 2,250]. have been already subscribed or 
promised, 

Chester. — The new Presbyterian church, 
City-road, has been opened for divine service. 
The building is of classic character with a 
Roman Ionic portico, resting on columns and 
pilasters, approached by steps. Inside the 
building the platform has been introduced in 
preference to the pulpit. The seats are stained 
in light oak, with mahogany capping, and are 
all cushioned, except the free sittings. The 
windows are of stained glass, with amber figures 
on a white ground. Under the entire church 
there are large school-rooms, lofty and well ven- 
tilated, capable of accommodating three hun- 
dred children. 


Miscellaneous.—At the twelfth anniversary of | 


the English Congregational Church Building 


of the committee was read, which gave a brief 


history of the movement for the establishing of | 
free churches which had called the Society into | 


existence, and through the operation of which, 
it was said, there were now tens, hundreds, and 
thousands of chapels where, 200 years ago, there 
was not one. The London, Lancashire, and 
English societies for the building of free 
churches had been instrumental in the erection 
of more than 300 churches, of which 237 had 
been added by the English Society. The total 
receipts of the latter for the year, including the 
balance, was 9,61S/., being the largest amount 


year numbered eighteen, making, since the 
commencement, 2 total of 237, which furnished 
accommodation for nearly 120,000 persons ; and 


pecuniary assistance voted by the Society in aid 
of this object was 62,0001. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Monmouth.—The opening of Jones’s Grammar 
School and the consecration of the chapel, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid a year ago 
by the master of the Haberdashers’ Company, 
have now taken place. The old school accom- 
modated 100 boys, but the number will now be 
increased to 160, the surplus income of the 
charity being 1,0001. a year. The present school 
premises and chapel are built of local stone, 
rough-faced, taken from quarries belonging 
to the Duke of Beaufort. The buildings are in 
the Tudor style, with Bath stone dressings. The 
school-room is about 72 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, 
and is 85 ft. in height. It has an open roof of 
stained deal, and is fitted up with desks for the 
masters and benches for the pupils, on each side 
of the room. It is also lighted by several gas- 
pendants, and is warmed by Gurney’s stoves. 
There are two class-rooms attached to the school, 
one for writing and the other for the use of the 
classical scholars. The dimensions of the former 
are about 15 ft. by 26 ft., and the latter about 
20 ft. by 15 ft. The necessary offices are in the 
rear, and there is a large yard for the use of the 
scholars. The chapel is 62 ft. by 25 ft., and has 
a clock-tower. The clock was supplied by Mr. 
Moore, of Clerkenwell, at a cost of 1001. The 
chapel is seated with open stained deal benches, 
and it is capable of accommodating 170 to 180 
persons. The roof is likewise constructed of 
open stained deal. The chancel is not separated 
from the nave, and this gives a peculiar appear- 
ance to the chapel. The edifice is lighted by 
three five-light windows, one at each of the east 
and west ends, and one at the southside. There 
are also ten ornamental standard gas-lights, each 
having twelve jets. The floor of the chancel 
and the aisle are paved with encaustic tiles from 
the manufactory of Messrs. Godwin, of Lug- 
wardine. Adjoining the chapel is a library and 
vestry, which is also intended to be used as a 
board-room. The cost of the buildings is said 


to be about 5,0001.; and, with the exception of a 
few alterations, the work has been completed 
within the contract. Mr. Snooke, architect to 
the Haberdashers’ Company, was the architect ; 
and Messrs. Collins & Cullis, of Tewkesbury, 
were the contractors. 

Wednesfield Heath.—The memorial stone of 
new day and Sunday schools, now being built in 
connexion with the Wesleyan chapel at this 
place, has been laid. The new building occupies 
a site immediately in the rear of the Wesleyan 
chapel, and consists of a school-room for boys 
and girls, an infants’ school-room, a class-room, 
and an attached teacher’s residence. The mixed 
school for boys and girls is 49 ft. by 18 ft., and 
the infant school 36 ft. by 20 ft., the two schools 
together accommodating 170 children. Large 
playgrounds, one for boys, the other for girls and 
infants, adjoin the schools, and one provided with 
flying swings and other conveniences. The 
building is designed in a Gothic character of 
architecture, the fronts being faced with red 
bricks, relieved with bands of blue bricks and 
Bath stone dressings. Internally the main tim- 
bers of the roofs are exposed to sight, and 
stained and varnished. The contract for the 


1,0587. The architect is Mr. George Bidlake, of 
Wolverhampton. 





be used as a school-room in connexion with the 
parish church at Eccles, has been laid. The 


_ building is designed by and is to be carried ont | 
Society, held at Leeds, an abstract of the report | 


under the superintendence of Mr. James Med- 
land Taylor. The character of architecture 
is Gothic. The walls will be of red brick, 
relieved by bands and patterns of the same 
material. The roofs will be covered with purple 
and blue slates. The large roof of the central 
| building will be broken up by five gables, that 
in the centre being the largest, and surmounted 
by an open-timbered belfry, which will contain 
|a good-sounding bell. The chimneys, breaking 
up at several points, will aid in giving variety to 
|the sky-line. In the treatment of the building 
the endeavour has been made to give it an eccle- 
| siastical appearance, in order to indicate its con- 
|in several contracts, to builders in the neigh- 
| bourhood. The principal front will be towards 


in the centre, is 74 ft. by 30 ft. At the back of 

|the building will be a porch for the children’s 
entrance, and a more elaborate gabled porch 
fronting Albert-street. On the north side of the 
large room will be the boys’ school, and on the 
south the girls’ school, each having separate 
entrances and play-grounds. There will also 
be three large class-rooms. In the basement 
will be a kitchen, in which cooking, washing, 
and other domestic work will be taught to the 
girls. 


schools, including boundaries and fittings, has | 
been taken by Mr. Evans, of Wolverhampton, at | 


Eccles.—The foundation-stone of a building, to | 


bs rectangular plot of ground. The large room, | Pp 


otherwise, as distinguished from a com 
annular or endless form, and with no perfec: 
continuity of action, such kilns or ovens cop, 
municating with each other to the extent of thei, 
length, and with one or a series of chi 

The second part of this invention consists j, 
constructing the ovens or kilns with a second o, 
inner annular chamber, by which dry or warn, 
air may be taken from any of the heated kilng 
to any of the other chambers for the purpose of 
drying the green bricks or other articles from, 
which it is desired to drive off the moisture 
The third part consists in arranging a fine oy 
flues passing from the upper part of the kilns o 
chambers to the chimney, by which the steam, 
arising from the materials undergoing the pro. 
cess of drying or heating, may be driven of 
from the articles under treatment. The kilns or 
ovens above described may also be worked when 
desired without chimneys, by using in place 
thereof fans or exhausters. 








Books Received. 


A Record of the Progress of Modern Engineering, 
1864; with Essays and Reviews. Edited by 
Wittusm Humper, AIC.E., &c. London; 
Lockwood & Co. 1865. 


| Tuts is the second volume of a quarto periodical; 
| half-yearly or yearly according to circumstances, 
| It is practically and really what it professes to 
|be—a record of modern engineering,—as is 
| evident from the contents, which include, among 
,recent works, particulars ; with illustrations; 
'as to the Charing-cross Station roof, the Dublin 
| Winter Palace, the new bridge at Blackfriars on 
| the Chatham and Dover line, the Albert harbours 
| at Greenock, low-water basin, Birkenhead Docks, 
_&c., as well as general essays on iron railway. 
| bridges, iron permanent ways, harbours, poris, 
jand breakwaters, coating of iron, &. More 
;than three-fourths of the volume consist of 
| quarto plates of illustrations, and the whole is 
|preceded by a biographical sketch and photo- 
graph of Robert Stephenson. 








yet recorded. The chapels adopted during the! nexion with the church. The work has been let | 
| 


| ; i cel . 
| Albert-street, and the total cost, including the | Mis i lanen 


costing, inclusive of sites, 365,0001. The total | fittings, will be about 2,5007. The schools cover | 





Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TH: 
ROMOTION oF Sociat Science. — The fourth 


,annual meeting of this body (Association Inter- 


nationale pour le Progrés des Sciences Sociales) is 
to be held in Berne, from Monday, the 28th of 


| August, to Saturday, the 2nd of September. The 


| questions to be discussed are under the five 


[heads Legislation, Education, Art and Litera- 


ture, Public Health and Welfare, and Political 


Economy. 


| THe tate Mr. Parnett, Anrcnirecr.—We 


| regret to have to notice the decease of this gen- 
Shields.—A new building, for the Hill-street | 


tleman. He became generally known by the 


Mission School, has been opened. The site ison| Army and Navy Club, in Pall-mall, a work in 
Carpenter’s Hill. The new school is built of! which Mr. Alfred Smith was associated with 
brick, with a stone facing. In length it is 43 ft., | him. Later, he was the architect of the London 
by 21 ft. in breadth, and 15 ft. in height.! and County Bank, in Lombard-street, illustrated 
Attached to the building is a small class-room,|in our pages. The last work to which his name 


and also a house for the master. 








RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 


Grundy. Dated November 25, 1864. — The 
patentee employs a stove having at the top a 
pipe or flue communicating with a chimney, and 
he places the stove in a chamber surrounded by 
brickwork, earthenware, or other suitable mate- 
rial, so as to allow a space between the walls 
and the stove. Near the bottom of the chamber 
there are apertures in the walls for the entrance 
of cold air to be heated by the stove when the 
fuel is in a state of ignition, and at the top of 
the chamber there is or are one or more pipes 
for conveying the heated air to any required 
part of the building. 

KiLNs ok OveNs For Burnine Bricks, TILEs, 
Porrery-warE, &¢.—H. Chamberlain, J. Craven, 
and H. Wedekind. Partly a communication. 
Dated June 24, 1864.—This invention relates to 
improvements for which letters patent were 
granted to A. V. Newton, December 22,1859. The 
first part of the modifications consists in erect- 
ing such kilns or ovens in lines, straight or 








Apparatus For Heatinc Rooms, &c.— J.! 


was attached was the Whitehall Club, not yet 
completed. He died at Baden, where he had 
gone in the hope of relief from painful illness. 


Oxitvary.—Baron Andreas von Baumgarten 
died at Vienna a few days ago, aged 72. In 
1817, he was professor of physics at Olmutz, and 
in 1823 at the University of Vienna; chiet 
editor of the Journal de Physique et de Mathé- 
matiques, in 1826; minister of public works 
under Pillersdorf, he continued in the service 0! 
the Austrian Government till 1860, when he 
retired, and devoted himself to the advancement 
of the sciences, of which he was president of the 
academy. Among the various engineering 
mechanical works he produced, one of the last 
was the “ Stoker’s Guide.” 


THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
The Congress held this year in Dublin has ter- 
minated its sittings. Several interesting paper 
have been read. Amongst them were one 
“On a Portable Steam-Riveter,” by Mr. Andrew 


Wylie, of Liverpool; “On the Manufacture of 


Peat,” by Mr. C. Hodgson, of Portarlington ; 
one by Mr. George Low, of Dublin, “ On his 
Rock-Boring Machine used at the Roundwood 
Tunnel of the Dublin Corporation’s Water- 
works ;” and one by Mr. Parke Neville, © 
the works themselves, to which we may refer 





* Selected from the Engineer’ s lists, 


hereafter. 
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Tue Drinkina- Fountain Movement. — A 
drinking-fountain has been presented to the 


village of Newburn by Mr. Hugh Taylor, of 


Earsdon. The fountain, which is erected in the 
upper part of the village, is composed of Aber- 
deen granite, the centre portion being polished. 
The designer was Mr. E. Chapman, of Alnwick ; 
Mr. Beale, of Newcastle, having charge of the 
granite; Mr. Philipson, of Newburn, the mason- 
work ; Mr. Watson, of Newcastle, the plumbing. 
The whole is surmounted by a lamp, put up by 
Messrs. Wilkin & Dickman, of Alnwick. The 
total cost, including the purchase of a supply of 
water in perpetuity from the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Water Company, is upwards of 5001. 


British Arcumonocican Association. — The 
Congress at Durham, as will be seen by our 
advertising column, will commence on the 21st 
of August, and be continued to the 26th, inclu- 
sive, under the presidency of the Duke of Cleve- 
land, who will deliver the inaugural address in 
the Castle. The Rev. G. Ornsby will then 
give a description of the Castle. At seven there 
will be a public dinner. The next day will be 
devoted to a visit to Lumley Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Scarborough ; to Chester-le-Street, 
the antiquities of which will be discoursed upon 
by the Rev. H. Blane; and to Lanchester, and 
St. Cuthbert’s. College. On Wednesday, Mr. 


Gordon M. Hills will lecture upon Durham | 


Cathedral and its monastic buildings, measure- 
ments and plans having been recently made by 
him. The party will then proceed to Finchale 
Abbey, which will be described by Mr. E. Roberts. 
Barnard Castle will be visited on Thursday ; 
after which Staindrop Church, which will be 


treated of by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Hodgson. | 


The Association will then proceed to visit the 
president, at Raby Castle, which will be described 
by the Rev. G. Ornsby and the Rey. J. F. 
Hodgson. On Friday there will be a visit to 
Tynemouth Priory, to be described by Mr. Sidney 
Gibson, and to Newcastle-on-Tyne, where the 


Rev. Dr. Collingwood Bruce will describe the | 


castle, and exhibit antiquities in the museum, 
and explain the ruins of Friars Monastery. Mr. 
J. Hodgson Hinde will then receive the Asso- 
ciation. On Saturday, Brancepeth Castle and 
Church, Bishop Auckland, and Darlington 
Church, will be inspected; and the party will 
return to Durham, where the concluding meeting 
will be held, in the new town-hall. 

Tue Fire at tHe LancuamM Horert. — We 
have received from the manufacturers of a Ven- 
tilating “ Sun-burner,” a letter referring to a 
notice in our pages, of the fire at the Langham 
Hotel, and to the fire as “said to have happened 
through a Sun Burner Reflector,” and making 
out the notice (as we understand the letter) to 
be cause of probable loss to them. If the notice 
had been read with ordinary care, before the 
letter was written, ‘“‘sun-burners” would not 
have been found named or alluded to. The fire 
was reported to have been caused by the heat 
of the sun’s rays, as reflected from one of the 
contrivances for reflecting light, and for lighting 
dark corners or passages in buildings ; and this 


~auBe i distinctly referred to | a 
cause of the accident was distinctly |the furnishing expenses appear nearly double 


|what they really are, and that the details of 


by us. The occurrence, however, seems to 
demand more attention than it has received. 
ELecTro-TELEGRAPHIC.— A Warsaw journal 
announces that the plan for a telegraph line 
between Russia and America has been approved 
and signed by the Czar. The Russian Govern- 
ment undertakes to complete the line as far as 
Nicolajewsk, the remaining portion—from Nico- 
lajewsk to San Francisco—being at the charge 
of the American Company. The capital of the 
latter amounts to 10,000,000 dollars, and bonds | 
representing 8,434,600 dollars have already been 
issued. It is intended that this route shall be 
finished in 5 years. At the half-yearly meeting | 
of the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany it was stated that the net profit for the 
half-year was 54,6961., out of which a dividend 
was recommended of 4} per cent. for the six 
months. The dividend was unanimously agreed 
to, and the balance of 9,140I. ordered to be added 
to the Trust Fund. During the hearing of an 











Sourn Kensincton Muszum.— During the 
week ending August 5, 1865, the visitors were :— 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, free 
days, open from \10;a.m. to 10 p.m., 10,572 
persons ; and on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, students’ days (admission to the public, 
6d.), open from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m., 1,676. Total, 
12,248. Since the opening of the Museum it 
has been visited by 5,454,835 persons. 


POPULATION OF OvR Towns.—The Registrar- 
General gives the population of ten large towns 


1865, estimated at these figures: — London, 
3,015,494; borough of Liverpool, 476,368 ; 
city of Manchester, 354,930; borough of Sal- 
ford, 110,833 ; borough of Birmingham, 327,842 ; 
borough of Leeds, 224,025; city of Brisiol, 
161,809; city of Edinburgh, 174,180; city of 
Glasgow, 423,723; city of Dublin (and some 
suburbs), 317,666. 

| Roors ON THE Suspension Principre.—Sir: 
| Referring to the notice of this subject which 
| appears in the Builder of August 5, I may per- 





j haps be permitted to say that, in 1848, I got | 
| out plans and working drawings for a circular | 


| building 600 ft. diameter, with a roof of iron 
and wood on the suspension principle. 
H. Tuomas. 


|ing that M. Hittorff’s early efforts in this direc- 
tion seem to have been lost sight of. 


| THe Scorrish Granite Company, who sup- 
| plied from their quarries at Mull, the material 
for the base of the Prince Consort Memorial in 
Hyde Park, have acquired by purchase the well- 
known granite polishing works in Paisley-road, 
Glasgow. The red and pink varieties of granite 
are principally supplied from the Mull quarries. 
Polished granite for ornamental purposes is in 
constant demand all over the kingdom ; and the 
Mull Quarries are exhaustless. 


THe Menar Park anp Horet Company.—The 
prospectus of this Company has been issued. 
The object is to carry out a contract with the 
London and North-Western Railway Company 
for the purchase of a freehold estate on the edge 
of the Menai Straits, consisting of eighty acres, 
of which twenty were some time ago planted and 
laid out by the late Sir Joseph Paxton. A first- | 
class hotel is to be erected, with suitable grounds. 
Attention is called to the picturesque features 
and the invigorating climate of Carnarvonshire— 
conditions which have created a demand for 
residences there; and it is estimated that a 
handsome profit will be derived from the hotel 
and from the rentals of the estate. The capital 
is 70,0001., in 7,000 shares of 101. each, and 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum is 
to be allowed on deposits and calls until the re- 
opening of the hotel. 


Foop For THE SIcK AND CONVALESCENT Poor. 
The gentleman who established the “ Invalids’ 
and Poor Sick Child’s Dinner-table,” in St. Pan- 
cras (a notice of which appeared in the Builder 
of last week), writes to us, saying that our 
“ printer has led us into an error,’ which makes 


working expenses, derived from the first Report, | 
do not represent the present usefulness of the | 
institution. We append the amended account. 
The receipts have been,— 


| 
| 
| 





I ivrinddinintiittisianeetinneenn £49 15 6 
By sale of tickets .......cccccesessessee 67 4 0 
ESVOMIGS PATIO, ..ccrccevesseetensscnacees 42 510 
CUR COIN iracenciicshcensniscctiernee 108 19 10 

9 


WGI heres nneieiashiiocameseien £268 5 


The outlay has been— 


OP TARR | os cesccpcenensstecenscsnace £512 6 
TO. ssenciningiaeasneeinatitienmnsibabiacen 26 0 0 
Pe iisiaes videnrinthtaatpisaimesiaaveseine 1512 0 
Balance at banker’s ...............c0000s 6314 8 


The dinners supplied have been 5,075 in num- 
ber. Subscribers have sent in 1,483 tickets; 
the district clergy, 1,788; the district hospitals, 
472 ; the medical gentlemen of the district, 131 ; 
the Bible Missions, 522; and the Societies for 
Relief of the Poor, 679; total, 5,075. The 


in the United Kingdom in the middle of the year | 


*,* We may take the opportunity of remark. | 


application for discharge, made by Messrs.| balance at the banker’s is explained by Mr. 
Charles Joyce & Co., merchants and under-| Hicks’s financial year ending in October, and 
writers, Moorgate-street, London, who had held | the subscriptions coming in but slowly between 
a high position in the commercial world, and | January and April; which enables him to pay 


had failed with liabilities of unusual magnitude, 
it was stated that by an unfortunate mistake in 
the reading of a telegram, which led to a large 
purchase of cotton, a loss of 94,0001. had been 
neurred! At the time of our going to press, 
ho positive explanation of the apparent failure 
of the Atlantic cable had come to hand, 





| selves. 


his way from year to year. We willingly help 
him to place clearly before the public the essen- 
tial part of his scheme, namely, to show how 
cheaply real and permanent good may be done 
for the poor, not in pauperizing the working 
classes, but in helping the poor to help them- 





= 


SusPENSION BripGz across THE Onto River. 
The piers of this bridge are nearly completed, 
and the wires will be suspended in a short time. 
The span, 1,057 ft., of the bridge, is called the 
longest in the United States. 


Gas.—The Banbury Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 7} per cent., free of income 
tax, for the past year. The Gas Products 
Utilising Company have declared a dividend of 
5 per cent. for the last half year, free of income 
tax, making, with the 5 per cent. for the previous 
half year, in all 10 per cent. per annum, besides 
transferring 1,000l. to the reserve fund. 





Tue RocupaLe Borovcn Svurveyorsnip. — 
Mr. A. M. Fowler having resigned, a new sur- 
veyor was advertised for, and thirty-five appli- 
cations were received. This number was reduced 
to three,—Mr. Parnell, of Wolverhampton; Mr. 
Walker, of Birkenhead ; and Mr. Richardson, of 
Rochdale. Ultimately Mr. Thomas Walker was 
| appointed, at a salary of 2001. per annum. The 
council then unanimously passed a resolution 
bearing testimony to the zeal and efficiency of 
Mr. Fowler. 





SEWERAGE oF Mertuyr-Typrit.—Tenders in 
the form of a schedule of prices have been re- 


|ceived by the local Board of Health for the 


sewerage works of Merthyr-Tydfil. The sur- 
veyor, Mr. 8. Harpur, at the last meeting of the 


| Board, reported that the works to be executed, 


would, at the several prices, amount to the 
sums undermentioned, commencing with the 
lowest :— 





PEI “ineccenetnhnctindnhasntinneintas £21,677 18 5& 
Ritson & Davies.............ce.ccees 25,528 19 8 
Dixon & Sleight........... «ee 26,123 6 11 
Mackenzie & Abell .............. 27,560 12 8 
Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins... 27,636 6 1 
Griffiths & Thomas ............... 27,708 610 
WED sideman se tecnidbtinbintindiatision 39,002 610 
Fh RE er 45,890 3 4 


A letter being read from Mr. White, of Ystalyfera, 
stating that he had performed similar contracts 
in Wigan, Burnley, South Shields, Tynemouth, 
Morpeth, Newport, &c., Mr. Scale asked the 
surveyor to explain one of the items in which a 
great difference existed between the several 
tenders. It was for the 9 in. pipes, which was 
one of the greatest items. Mr. White was 
cheaper than all the rest: some were 10s., his 
was 4s., and the surveyor’s estimate was 6s. A 
considerable discussion took place, and a motion, 
previously made, for adjournment, was carried. 
Subsequently, the clerk was requested to make 
inquiries in the usual way as to the stability of 
Mr. White and his sureties, and also as to the 
manner in which he had performed his con- 
tracts in the towns named in his letter to the 
surveyor. 


Sarge GunrowbER. — Experiments have been 


|made at the Horseguards and at Westminster, 


by Mr. Gale, in order to satisfy the Duke of 
Cambridge and other authorities, military and 
civil, of the importance of his invention. The 
experiments were quite successful. Though our- 
selves impressed with the importance and utility 
to engineers, of this simple and ingenious way 
of safely storing gunpowder, we have suggested 
that experiments are requisite to prove whether 
or not sufficient of the non-explosive powder, 
which, im fact, is simply powdered or ground 
glass, adheres to the grains of gunpowder, after 
sifting, to lessen, in amy appreciable degree, 


| its explosive strength. Another suggestion has 


also been made, whether in conveying gunpow- 
der from place to place the one powder will not 
be partially separated by vibration from the 
other, so as to uncover the gunpowder to a 
great extent at one side while the powdered 
glass collects at the other. There is certainly a 
tendency in powders, even though homogeneous, 
to settle or partially arrange themselves, when 
shaken, according to the fineness of the particles. 
Mr. Gale, however, denies that even in trans- 
port there is any danger of this taking place, at 
least to a sufficient extent to restore the explo- 
sive power of the gunpowder. The same objec- 
tion does not apply to storing, except where 
causes of vibration are at work, as from railways 
or carriage-ways, establishments where steam- 
engines are used, &c. And even if it should 
turn out that transport tends to deteriorate the 
non-explosive arrangement of the particles, the 
reversal of the barrels or packages, could that be 
practically accomplished, might, to a great ex- 
tent, restore the arrangement. Before being 
stored, for example, they could be exposed to 
vibratory foree, while in the reversed position, 
for a certain interval, so as to insure their safety 


| when stored. 















































































































Hi of the only means of airing these wretched 
Bit dwellings (the open door), are permitted to 
1) exist, how can we wonder at disease finding 











average depth 86 ft. The building is described | 
as being in the modern or Victorian style of} 
architecture. 


that the inauguration shall take place in Sep- 
tember. 








TENDERS 





New Horer, Cannon Street.—The City Ter- 
minus Hotel Company, in connexion with the | 
terminus of the South-Eastern Railway, has | 
been incorporated under the Companies Act, | 
1862, with limited liability. The capital is| 
a 140,0007., in 14,000 shares of 102. each. 9,000 | 
shares have already been subscribed for, and the | 
remaining 5,000 are now offered to the public. | 


ne Aer tae 


. The hotel is being erected at the City or Cannon 


fi Street Terminus of the South-Eastern Railway, 
a now in course of construction. The works, 
; which are in progress, have been let to Messrs. 
Lucas, Brothers, and arrangements have been 
made which will secure the payment of interest | 
by them to the subscribers at the rate of 6 per 


4 cent. per annum on the amount of capital from | 

HL time to time called up, until the opening of the 

ik hotel. | 
; Monvmentat.—Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 

M.P., in reply to an inquiry as to a statue to the 


late Confederate General Jackson, states that | 
Mr. Foley is at work on the statue ; but as to the | 
site—that, he fears, “is a question to be asked | 
hereafter at Washington.” A monument has 
if just been erected in the new cemetery at Wor- | 
cester, to the memory of a Mrs. Maxwell. It is, 
a square Gothic structure in Sicilian marble, 





iif raised in two stages, the lower one projecting | 
iF beneath the upper. The lower stage has orna- 
Hes! mental buttresses at each corner, and on 


the four sides are shields adapted for the 

reception of mortuary inscriptions. The work 

was by Mr. Stephens, of Worcester, sculptor. | 
| 


i “Diocesan Arcuitects,” &¢c.—Sir: Your cor- | 
: respondent, “A Church Mouse,” has certainly | 
it asked some simple, comprehensive, and appro- | 
. priate questions concerning these official (offi- | 
it cious ?) gentlemen. Shrewd inferences will be | 


drawn by your readers in the absence of a satis- 
Hi factory answer. I am not in possession of all | 
+ the necessary information, or it should be at! 
your service, and write now simply to inquire, | 
what is known of a society advertised as “ The | 
Incorporated Church Building Society,” and, 


whether architects are connected therewith ?— | 
i also, is the manner of conducting businesg such 
ij as to merit public comment ?—for the informa- 
1 tion of the architectural profession generally, 
Wy and of future church building committees par- | 
{ ticularly.—OprosED TO QUACKERY. | 
. | 
Hi Fever rrom Locat Causes 1x Lincotn.—It | 


if appears from the last monthly report of Mr. | 
Garnham, the house surgeon of the Lincoln Dis- | 
pensary, that besides severe diarrhcea more | 
generally prevalent, there is typhoid fever, which | 
is mainly confined to the Castle Dyke neighbour- | 


' 
At hood, and to that part of the Hill-side which is 


in St. Martin’s parish. These localities, says the | 
reporter, I have on former occasions had to bring 
before your notice. Whenever any serious ill- 
ness prevails within our city, in these places may 
we be sure of finding it in its most formidable 
character. When houses without ventilation, 
} windows that will not open, open drains, cess- 
pools, end privies, reeking and stinking in an 
almost tropical temperature, within a few yards 


there a fitting hiding-place?.. . As the 

germ of diarrhoea, cholera, and many other epi- 
demic diseases, is found in the voidings of the 
} affected, can we wonder, under such circum- 
stances, at a disease spreading from house to 
house.” 





and a portion of the Putney boundary main sewers, and 


part of the Wandle :— 


| chitect :— 
ME: asnucdecengssiheueeSsinakeascnenea £1,070 0 0 
BD alinissisds dpedbabcccedebenensccinectns 1,029 0 0 
PR Bisthateckdenctesetis ew 975 0 0 
Butterfield 974 0 0 
IND Gibowabacesveancarsisxssstaicvons 955 0 0 
MU GIDL tc caheucdevatesied teat 939 0 0 
Backhurst (accepted)............... 925 0 0 
is cate Wiesssasnssavnssenssscceise 890 0 0 


For house at Bourn, near Cambridge, for Mr. Samuel 








Peed. Mr. W. M. Faweett, architect :— 
TUrne?ecs...c00. aeabtiences ++» £3,520 0 0 
Bell & Sons ee. 3,190 0 0 
MOOT datas dui ceeaae sine civtstpiiwhe Dokagkor 3,155 11 4 
Thoday & Clayton ...........c.seees 2,759 0 0 
EME We BOONE gcc cca cparpnasinsenysacnany 2,670 0 0 

For vicarage at Gauton, Yorkshire, for the Rev. D. L, 

Alexander. Mr. John Gibson, architect, Malton :— 

Barry (accepted).....0.....c00sess. £1,100 0 0 





For the erection of schools at Pinner, Middlesex, Mr, 
Thomas Hill, architect :— 











a Ee eS £2,408 0 0 
BSE Se TIO acc isessvdedeesivaiiaoonens 2,257 0 O 
SORRY SOP eT eat HO 2,189 0 0 
PI... ccitinbnvisencnpasionnbielietext 2,180 0 0 
DN PEZE LO LL 2,099 0 0 
Dove, Brothers. 2,075 0 0 
Field & Sons.... . 1,990 0 0 
TE itahsctnssnnccedstiodirisete 1,838 0 0 
For workmen’s hall at Stratford, Essex. Mr, G. B. 
Marshall, architect :-— 
BERD Oi TOOL voces ibecuitissicsinsere £1,080 0 0 
Norton 1,052 0 0 
Oe EEE A IE 1,040 0 0 
Rivett (accepted).................000 1,033 0 0 





For factory buildings and chimney-shaft at the Silk 
Printing Works, Garrett-lane, Wandsworth, Surrey :— 
Rivett (accepted)................0000 £3,545 0 0 


For covering, &c., the Heathwall, the Lord Spencer, 





for diverting the sewage through Garrett-lane from a 


MAE BD TOGOGT  cicccccsesievesescace £50,150 0 












q 
i 580 THE BUILDER. [Ava. 12, 1865, 
fl Workinc Men’s Crvss.—Lord Stanley has} Decorative Gas-Licutinc.—Messrs. Defries Pew, — tod od < lar ‘ i. ee Fang 
a given a powerful impetus to the multiplica-|& Sons write to say with reference to the Phil- Hindley. Mssnen, Landue t& Seleie, seckiegie 
ih i tion of these excellent institutions, by a speech | harmonic-rooms, Southampton, of which an illus- harpington & Coles .......00:00+ £1,747 0 0 
i delivered at Birkenhead, on the occasion of the} tration and some particulars appeared in our ond ple toe enemarnay ne : . 
¥ opening of the Workmen’s Hall and Club-house | number of the 29th ult., that although the pipe- a... in 2S 
in that place. laying may have been executed by the parties PREMIO .cccessscieees scceunbaniieseosiia 1,450 0 0 
Iureacowse Horet.—When the list of tenders mentioned, the lighting mew tgid a besa | Grover (accepted) ....sc.ecseeese0 1,438 0 0 
. 2% ed : work. The arrangements, which were design For vebuildian Mos. 87, 38, and 98, Wellecck 
| Theme “ren | mendes — en ofa at by them, comprise crystal star - lights, sur- Mesers. Bates, ‘Brothers, ” Messrs. Wimble & Teylae 
i Dendle was the ey ” a th "a a iat te mounted with silver and ruby clusters, and | architects ;— ne 
Hi allowed to throw it up, vow ding irectors Have | festoons of crystal, with various coloured stars. — me OP If Bath 
rmitted him to do so, taking the next lowest. : P . y stone instead 
/ _ M Call & Pethick, of Pl nth for There are sixteen star lights in the hall, of entieah shame ~ 
iF that of Messrs. aa se iM z u o W. Hor °F | twenty - four lights each, four chandeliers in q ; 
i 14,9441. The geen i. Th " puildi oil the ante-rooms, and at the entrance two large th . a - sersneneee 
}) Contain over 166 rooms, besides baths and other | Prismatio lanterns, with various orystal brackets,) Lawrence & 808 we. 
a ; , nsec &c., to other parts of the building. Messrs. Myers & Son .. 
conveniences. On and we pedoes a bret Defries have undertaken the lighting by gas of et moo 
are 18 spome, some we Fetsg tab ? hat ssn | the building at Oporto, for the Portuguese Inter- +g “omaigpersnanrcagsace: - 
i! or bed rooms. The * ar - a 2 80 ry mS | national Exhibition. The structure is drawing SI sa cthcskitsn Stivcteaoloede 
‘ hed agg od te ang Pe iy mca dae to completion, and the committee have decided Adamson & Son .........00005 
ght. rontag * 


Hardiman & Sandon......... 





For building two houves 
architect :— 





OIE scdiiqenshittinnnncsintuederigevions 0 0 
Bilston ..<.sc0css ; 00 
Turner & Son 00 
Rae RAE S RICE EET FER 00 
Eaton & Chapman 00 
NEE -vextnddinsticdesndeciryscccnns 2,078 0 0 





For the erection of a detached house, exclusive of bricks, 
art of other materials, fences, &c., for Mr. M. Flicker, 
Shivetens, Kent, 8.E. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Vickery (accepted)..........00...s000+ £700 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Warehouse, No. 5, 


Castle-street, City, E.C., for Mr. A. Wells. Mr. Herbert 
Ford, architect :— 
Palmer & Son (accepted)............ £375 0 0 





For works at Ealing, for Col. Elsall. Quantities fur- 





0 0 
Ingewick 00 
Grover 00 
BOD snkcvcinndGinstdnvncinsdhhdbbbateenvotnied 00 
Gibson .. 0 0 





For alterations and additions to a house on Peckham. 
rye, for Mr. J. D. Potter. Mr. W. Berriman, architect; 














45,600 0 
41,500 0 


s 

= 

° 
ocooo°o 





For alterations and additions to a house, for Mrs. C. | 
Grove, Norwood-green, Messrs. Backhouse & Ivimey, 


| 

architects. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Eppy 

Scott :— | 
UND, isi nccisdsubentabaracobebivevacsés £1,595 0 0 
EOD, icsvicacinsepatitasinsitntds Gers 1,575 0 0 j 
STO usp diatebeitasbundiancneneorensy 25 0 0 | 
Simms & Marti ......02...sc0ccccees 1,520 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers..................... 1,347 0 0 
Whittle & Bon .....:...::... . 1,25914 0 | 
Humphrey, Brothers 979 0 0 





- - 
For the erection of kennels and helpers’ rooms for the | 
Right Hon. the Earl Poulett, Mr, T. Preston, ar- | 








For the erection of premises, Aldersgate-street, for Mr. 














ym. Bradshaw, Mr, N. 8. Joseph, architect :— 
Conder £ 0 0 
Macers.., 00 
po i 00 
SD: Sidis paddailvendeedhg hex aiubcceteodice 00 
Newman & Mann 975 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon : 0 0 
Ut & Modded 5... ccencccsocescss 1,929 0 0 
PO Be BOOB ooh ise iiicodcsscondces, 1,927 0 0 
For new premises, London and County Bank, Lambeth 
Branch. Messrs. Francis, architects :— 
Myers & Sons £5,849 0 0 
nt lage EE 5,590 0 0 
OO eee 5,450 0 0 
Hill & Sons . 5,424 0 0 
SETTER TEES 5,417 0 0 
For a villa to be built for Mr. H. Branston. Mr, C. 
Foster, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
MOE snbiscstandapnnainucolaguiecae £2,680 0 0 
Ritchie ......000.. , 00 
el’ MT Oe Te 0 0 
Lanxom & Co. 00 
BNO: Sci tesensanuibisiiaiices 00 
Warton .., 0 0 





Thompson .. £1,582 0 0 
Soper ........ 400 0 0 
| _ ERRSRerS 1,183 0 0 
Colls & Son 1,135 0 0 
TOEBUD .ccncssstnscereveve ,100 0 0 
For the Fulham and Hammersmith sewers :— 
The New-road Sewer. 

Robinson ase 0 0 
Thirst ..... 9 00 
Moxon........ 00 
Niblett 0 0 
Chamberlain 00 
Wigmore & Whittick 00 
PINE bu 0td Seas bacidaciessndseliveriens 0 0 
cia a vedic: saibieceasBabn talk 00 
Williams & Co 00 
OE © Sc cccntalevkaaksdtiededbioens 1,822 0 0 
Thirst 49 0 0 
Moxon 00 
Niblett ae 2 00 
FOE NOINS B OO. ai ike cacinsiscencssives 1,130 0 0 
II ia uss scenainicanbens 1,110 0 0 

CANIS TA REDS: 1,069 0 0 
Wigmore & Whittick............... 1,035 0 0 
GROGNIUR.. dh sccsndnel bajrcaceccreiscsevavons 1,030 0 0 





Fulham Union Workhouse.—No. 1 contract, for raising 
and otherwise altering the male and female idiot wards; 
No, 2 contract, for building hospital for contagious dis- 
eases; No. 3 contract, for building boundary-walls and 
other works to the same :— 


No.1 No, 2 No. 3 
Contract. Contract. Contract. Total. 
Robinson...... £921 £2635 =... £685 . £2,295 
Mansell ...... eee: eee 2,116 
Martin........, 700 ae 5 OB. on, CO 2 
ea: ae 653 «ww. = 2,090 
Chamberlain 777... Oe 595 2,019 
Wigmore & 
Whittick... 749... ee 634 ... 1,901 
Wilson......... 6a ae a ae + ee 
Snelling ...... Oa RE a ee ae 





For Oswestry water-works and drainage. Messrs. Gotto 
& Beesley, engineers. Contract No. 1, for supplying 
cast-iron pipes, per ton delivered :— 

Bends and 


. Straight pipes. taper pipes. Branches. 
Ellis & Son......... 2615 0 ... £9 5 0 £9 5 0 
ERO .cacesdscvensee 612 6 612 6 612 6 
POOR, csseseysrsssinnes 517 6 710 0 8 0 0 
Claridge, North, 

diene 512 6 810 0 810 0 


Butterley Iron Works, not according to form. 


Contract No. 2, for laying pipes, constructing reser- 
yoirs, sewage tanks, sewers, and other works :— 

















i RR aE RE ee 00 
Morris ...... 0 0 
Longson 0 0 
WEOORO onciis wisiadickins 0 0 
Bugbird 0 0 
Beeston & Routledge 9,485 0 0 
For merchandise warehouse, Dover. Mr. Rowland 
Rees, jun., architect. Quantities supplied :— 

INT © vivicccdiciais cintinhevcntcatanaes 2,997 0 0 
MITE ssitescincchiadingieteretisin 2,890 0 0 
P, Stiff & Co, (accepted) ......... 2,748 0 0 
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